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No journal lubrication 
between wheel-turnings 
with grease-lubricated 


TIMKEN bearings 


3 leading railroads have proved it! 








REASE-LUBRICATED Timken® bearings on passenger cars _— bearing equipped passenger cars with favorable results. 

and diesels go from one wheel-turning to the next without Timken bearings can be converted from oil to grease lubrica- 
attention! It’s been proved by three leading railroads who’ve tion without modifying the bearings—without buying extra 
made the switch from oil to grease-lubricated Timken bearings! journal parts. And railroad operating tests show that Timken 
| One railroad ran grease-lubricated Timken bearings over 200,000 _ bearings are the ow/y journal bearings using AAR-approved 


miles without adding any lubricant at all! Result: man-hours pre- grease that can consistently go from one wheel-turning to the 
viously needed for frequent checking and addition of lubricant next with no addition of lubricant. 

betwee: wheel-turnings are eliminated. And there are big savings Let us help you get all the cost-saving advantages of grease- 
on lubricant, too! lubricated Timken bearings on your railroad. Write The Timken 


More than a dozen other railroads are now testing wheel- Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. 
turnin: to wheel-turning grease lubrication of their Timken | Thomas, Ontario. Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 











VOT JUST A BALL NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL © AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 











DIRECT TENDER 
APPLICATION 

















Stops Foaming 

Complete, positive control of foaming . . . Cuts 
terminal handling time . . . Reduces blowdown ... 
Saves fuel and water. 





Prevents Boiler Scale 


Effective internal treatment for boiler scale preven- 
tion under severest operating conditions. 


Conditions Sludge 

Water hardness is precipitated as fluid, non-sticky 
‘ sludge, which will not settle out or bake onto 
boiler surfaces ... Is easily blown down. 





THE 6200 W. 66th Place 


54-T Gives Six-Way Boiler Protection 


/Ends Pitting and Corrosion 

Chemicals in the Nalco 54-T Ball form a protective 
film on metal surfaces, control alkalinity and absorb 
oxygen for triple protection against pitting and 
corrosion. 





Keeps Feedlines, Injectors Clean 
Stabilizing effect of Nalco 54-T prevents incrusta- 
tion of check valves, feedlines, injectors, etc. 
Completely soluble ball leaves no sediment in 
the tender. 





Guards Against Embrittlement 


Efficient guard against damage from caustic em- 
brittlement of boiler metal. 





Write for Bulletin 521 
NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 


® Chicago 38, Illinois 


Canadian inquiries should be addressed to 
® Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 





SYSTEM ... Serving the Railroads through Practical Applied 
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CODED TRACK CIRCUIT 
ee ee ee ee 








“Union” Coded Track Circuit Control utilizes the 
track rails for transmittal of signal controls, and 
supplementary controls suchas trafficlocking, approach 
locking, approach lighting, electric lock control, etc. 
.-. makes it possible for you to reduce, or entirely elimi- 
nate, the cost of installing and maintaining line wire. 

Whether C.T.C., or Automatic Signaling ... with 
cab signals, wayside signals, or a combination of both 
... you can have higher efficiency, and the cost reduc- 
ing advantages of “Union” Coded Track Circuit Con- 
trol. It can pay you to address an inquiry to your 
nearest “Union” District Office. 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
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CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, eight months 


Dy sca skwbseseseeeee 60606 s00 00 $6,810,999,610 
POI aioe es cieoie siecieGarerslersein sistiencs 6,764,406,068 
easetnn expenses, eight months 
> eee A A Oe eee $5,298,347,702 
oo UH SOS Oa oope ooer 5,345, 357, 749 
Taxes, eight months 
MEE, re ba 0-450 Sis sb Sialic’ g wine 6 aleLaials $ 782,437,887 
EE! Sis ow caciy wie essere sterbie wisssiaiee ee oe 754,296,780 
Net railway operating income, eight months 
DU laisse co1s Fae eas OKO R Cas $ 611,327,838 
WE Dhiviceeweneuwaciee sass ceeds 527,579,745 
Net income, estir-ated, eight months 
MER Gites oi ctsie-a'e/avses is 4 oicisle aisiars.ste"s 405,000,000 
MIDE SosGiticcse sere anh a siees eters 339,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 
Oeteber 14, W952 2... .cccecccscee 62.96 
October 16, 1950 .....cccccccccs 57.00 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
GO Weeks, 1952 2.2 s.cccccscccee. 28,869,135 
Ce aL) ec ee 31,202,456 
Average daily aed car surplus 
Ceener 14, SZ ow vcvcccccceses 2,067 
October 13, 1951 ....-cccccccces 2,872 
Average daily freight car shortage 
CeIGber V1, 1982 .eisicccoccsece 15,193 
October 13, LOS On ocemoroe 20,362 
Freight cars delivered 
September 1952 .........-..0000- 3,762 
September 1951 ............e008. 8,533 
Freight cars on order 
MORIN Nie TS os 5.654010 405:0:0800% 95,377 
EMI UG TIT ciniwiéesecides wes 140,135 
Freight cars held for repairs 
September 1, 1952 ............6. = 
September 1, 1951 .......cccceee 96,020 
Average number of railroad employees 
Mid-August a. AAR Parra 1,219,257 
Mid-August 1951 ...........e000- 1,297,060 





WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue... 


EIGHT MONTHS FROM NOW — next June—Atlantic City, N. J., 
will play host to what may turn out to be one of the largest and most 
cosmopolitan gatherings ever held of railroad and railroad supply 
men—when the A.A.R.’s Mechanical and Purchases & Stores divisions 
and the Pan American Railway Congress all meet, and the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association exhibits, at the same time and the 
same place. The mechanical division, forehandedly, has already an- 
nounced its program; details will be found on page 11. 


VITAL STATISTICS of the railroad industry—revenues, expenses, operating 
ratio, taxes and income of all Class | railroads, published just as soon 
as they become available—have been a regular feature of Railway Age 
for many years. Such statistics, covering August and eight months of 1952, 
appear on pages 62, 63, 64 and 65. 


INCREASING ATTENTION is being paid by railroads, as by in- 
dustry generally, to “human relations.” How the Texas & New Orleans 
handles such relations in its Houston shops, and some of the striking 
results it has obtained, are fully outlined in a page 37 feature article. 


TWO MORE RECENT CONVENTION REPORTS appear herein—the Amer- 
ican Short Line railroad Association on page 44, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Shippers Advisory Boards on page 51. 


In Washington . . 


LATEST DEVELOPMENT in the complicated Long Island re- 
organization case was the October 15 filing with the I.C.C., by the 
Pennsylvania, of a “complaint” asking the federal regulatory body to 
order the LI to increase its commutation fares to cover costs of pro- 
viding such service. Details of the complaint, and the reasons behind 
it, are set forth in the news pages. 


THE FINAL REPORT on the exhaustive tests of truck-caused highway dam- 
age, which were conducted in Maryland a year or so ago, has just been 
released. As our news story on the subject indicates, it bears out essential 
features of the preliminary report made public last spring. 











































EDWARD F. LACEY, executive sec- 
retary of the National Industrial 
Traffic League for the past 16 
years, has announced his intention 
to retire from that position at the 
close of the League’s coming an- 
nual meeting, in the course of 
which he will be guest of honor at 
a special testimonial dinner. A bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Lacey’‘s long 
career, devoted entirely to traffic 
work, appears in the news columns 
of this issue. 


... And Elsewhere 


FIRST BUSINESS IN THE COUNTRY to investigate the merits 
of a new type of paper which permits writing multiple copies without 
carbon paper are the railroads, it was revealed at the annual session 
of the American Association of Passenger Traffic Officers, in San 
Antonio, October 13-15. Utilizing the same pressure type of inscription 
as the familiar child’s “magic slate,” the new paper would eliminate 
the carbon problem in the new book type tickets. Not yet on the market 
commercially, nor the name of its manufacturer yet released, the 
product may have a wide application for other railroad forms requiring 
multiple copies. Harry Sengstacken, passenger traffic manager of the 
Milwaukee, showed fellow officers a sample of the.new paper. made up 
into a test facsimile of one of his road’s new book-type interline tickets. 


“WHEN ARE YOU GOING TO PUT ON ANOTHER PASSENGER TRAIN?” 
is what President Dumaine of the New Haven asks his top passenger or 
traffic officers at almost weekly intervals, C. E. Williams, general passen- 
ger traffic manager, told the members at the same meeting. “Our pres- 
ident,” he declared, “insists on running more passenger trains.” In re- 
viewing the latest tour de force of the road in adding 50 new trains to 
its new fall schedules, Mr. Williams gave full recognition to the fact that 
the New Haven is in a “different” situation than most roads. 


“WHILE WE WERE WAITING 18 MONTHS for our adjust- 
ment, the president of one of the large automobile companies told the 
president of one of our large railroads that he was very much dissatis- 
fied with the slowness of action in O.P.S., since it had actually taken 
that agency 17 days to decide on an increase on a particular type of 
automobile. I am sure none of you industrial customers of ours would 
like to wait 18 months for price relief.”—-From an address to the New 
England Shippers Advisory Board on September 18, by Curtis M. 
Hutchins. president of the Bangor & Aroostook. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GETTING OUT THE VOTE is onthe minds of many 
railroads throughout the country as the November election date draws 
near. Using a wide variety of different methods and approaches, individ- 
val railroads are working to stimulate employee interest in going to the 
polls to vote for “the candidates you believe best qualified.” 


NEW EMPLOYEES of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern are being given 
a pocket-size illustrated booklet entitled “What’s What on the ‘J’.” 
Opening with a word of welcome from President T. D. Beven, the 
book offers a 46-page orientation course about the railroad, so that 
the new employee may immediately see where he fits into the picture. 
There is a complete list of directors and officers—including agents at 
key points. There is a description of the location, duties and function 
of each department. And there is a complete run-down of employment 
information, including railroad retirement, insurance plans, safety 
program, pass regulations, labor organizations, credit unions, vaca- 
tions, service recognition, employee activities, training programs, etc. 
—facts which the new employee might otherwise obtain only upon 
lengthy questioning of his superiors. Basic facts about the railroad— 
with a two-color map of the system and its connections—are also 
included. A liberal sprinkling of humorous cartoons and a number 
of photographs give the booklet a light-hearted “topping.” 














Mechanical Division Announces 
A Five-Day Atlantic City Program 


The 1953 annual meeting of the 
Mechanical Division of the Association 
of American Railroads will be held 
June 22-26, inclusive, at Atlantic City. 
N.J., where the Pan American Railway 
Congress will also be in session from 
June 21 to 25 (its earlier sessions, June 
12-19, being scheduled at Washington, 
D.C.). The A.A.R.’s Purchases and 
Stores Division will also hold sessions 
on June 22-26 and there will be an 
A.A.R. member road meeting during 
the week. For the benefit of those. at- 
tending all these meetings there will 
be an exhibit under the auspices of the 
Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. 

The meeting will open on Monday, 
June 22, at 9:30 a.m., Daylight Saving 
Time. with a joint session of the 
Mechanical and Purchases and Stores 
Divisions. No afternoon sessions are 
scheduled. C. W. F. Coffin. president of 
the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, will call the meeting to order. 
Following addresses by Mayor Joseph 
Altman of Atlantic City and William 
T. Faricy, president. A.A.R., the Me- 
chanical Division will convene in Meet- 
ing Room “B.” H. T. Cover, assistant 
vice-president (operating) and chief of 
motive power. Pennsylvania Railroad, 
will preside. The division will then pro- 
ceed with the following program. 


Monpay, June 22 


Address by J. M. 


Symes, executive vis e-president. 
Pennsylvania. 
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Address by J. H. Aydelott. 
ations and Maintenance Department, 
Address by Chairman H. T. Cover. 
Action on minutes of 1952 meeting. 
Appointment of committees on subjects, 
tions, ete, 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Keport ot General Committee. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 


vice-president, Oper- 


AAR. 


resolu- 


Turspay, June 23 
9 am. 
Address by W. J. Patterson, 
Commerce Commission. 
Discussion of reports on: 
Arbitration. 
Prices for Labor and Materials. 
Loading Rules. 
Forest Products 
Tank Cars. 
Hand Brakes. 


member, Interstate 


Loading. 
Geared 


Wepnespay, June 24 
9 a.m. 
Address by William White, 
Central System. 


Discussion 


president, New York 
of reports on: 

Car Construction. 

Passenger Car Specifications. 

Brakes and Brake Equipment. 

Couplers and Draft Gears. 


Tuurspvay. June 25 
9° a.m, 
Address by V. N. 
Baltimore & Ohio. 
Distribution and collection of ballots for 
bers of General and Nominating Committees. 
Discussion of reports on: 
Specifications for materials. 
Safety 
Wheels. 
Lubrication of Cars and Locomotives. 


Dawson, general store keeper, 


mem- 


Appliances. 


Fray, June 26 
9 a.m, 


Discussion of reports on: 
Axle and Crank-Pin Research. 
Locomotive Construction: 
Steam and Electric 

Diesel Section. 
Gas-Turbine Locomotive Section. 


Section. 





| Report of tellers. 
| Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


Saturvay, June 27 


Inspection of exhibits. 


PRR Asks Increase in 
Island Commuter Fares 


Interstate Commerce Commission ac- 
tion “to raise commuting fares on the 
Long Island to cover the costs of pro- 


° 4s ° . ° 99 
viding its commuting — services 18 


‘sought in a complaint filed with the 
/1.C.C. by the Pennsylvania on October 
15. 


The complaint, which names William 


'Wyer, trustee of the LI, as defendant, 


| was 
' owner and creditor of the LI. 


PRR as principal 
It al- 


leges that the lJatter’s “intrastate com- 


filed by the 


| mutation fares fail to produce sufficient 


revenue to cover the cost of providing 
the service ... including a reasonable 
return on the value of the property de- 
voted to such service”; that such fares 
“constitute a drain and a burden upon 
the freight business of the Long Island 
be 2 and upon the revenues of com- 
plainant”; and that they “cause undue, 
unreasonable and unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. . .” 


No Specific Increase 


The complaint seeks no specific fare 
increase, but asks the federal commis- 
sion, “after due hearing and investiga- 
tion,” to order the LI to “apply to the 
future transportation of commutation 
passengers ... in lieu of fares now in 
effect, such fares as the commission 
may deem necessary to remove said un- 
due and unreasonable prejudice, pref. 
erence and discrimination. . .” 
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In a statement issued to the New 
York press concurrently with the filing 
of the complaint, PRR President Wal- 
ter S. Franklin stated that “fare in- 
creases are not the sole solution to the 
problems that beset” the LI, but that 
they are proposed “as a needed and 
desirable first step toward reorganiz- 
in” that company “as a self-supporting 
private enterprise.” He summarized 
the reasons behind the request as: 

“). Revenue increases resulting from 
increased fares would go a long way to- 
ward enabling the LI to become financially 
sound and render improved service. . . . 
No appreciable diversion should be ex- 
pected. 

“2. The full costs of operating the LI 
must be paid whatever type of ownership 
or management is provided. This reality 
remains as a simple fact. . . . That public 
operation is more expensive than private, 
has been recently recognized . . in a re- 
port on another railroad in the New York 
area (Staten Island Rapid Transit] part 
of which is about to be forced into public 
ownership .. . 

“3. The LI must continue to operate. .. . 
All other forms of transportation put to- 
gether cannot serve even one-half of its 
passengers. .. . 

“4. There is no road back from the perils 
of public ownership. Once socialized, no 
transit system has ever been restored to 
private management. . . .” 

“The issue,” Mr. Franklin also said, 
“hetween the advocates of public and 
private ownership for the LI now has 
been clearly drawn” by the plan of re- 
organization proposed by the Long 
Island Transit Authority. “It assumes 
that any private ownership must try to 
exist in the future under the same poli- 
cies of rate-starvation imposed by the 
New York Public Service Commission 
from 1918 to 1947, and the same type 
of oppressive municipal taxation as now 
exists.” 

The complaint does not involve one- 
way or round-trip fares, nor does the 
naming of Mr. Wyer as defendant im- 
ply. Mr. Franklin emphasized, any 
critic’sm of his operation of the LI. 


N.I.T. League’s Lacey 
Will Retire Next Month 


Edward F. Lacey, executive secretary 
of the National Industrial Traffic 
League since November 1935, will re- 
tire from that position next month after 
more than 36 years of service with the 
league. 

Mr. Lacey, who is retiring at his own 
request, came to the league as assistant 
secretary in January 1916, after having 
been in the service of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. During the 
period of his executive secretaryship, in 
which capacitv he was the league’s ad- 
ministrative officer, the organization has 
trebled its membership. 

Mr. Lacey was born April 3, 1885, 
on a farm near Downers Grove, IIl., and 
was graduated from high school and 
business school in that town. His serv- 
ice with the Burlington was as clerk 
and stenographer in its general office 
at Chicago, where he was employed 
from June 1, 1906, until January 15, 
1913. On the latter date he became 


‘secretary and assistant to the late 


Henry C. Barlow, director of traffic of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
and remained in that position until he 
accepted the assistant secretaryship of 
the league, as noted above. In Novem- 
ber 1936, about a year after Mr. Lacey 
became executive secretary, the execu- 
tive office of the league was transferred 
from Chicago to Washington, D.C., 
where it has since remained. 

Mr. Lacey was active in civic and 
business organizations in Chicago and 
Downers Grove, and he continued those 
activities in Washington. Such organiza- 
tions include the Chicago Traffic Club: 
Traffic Club of Washington: Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America: Association 
of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Practitioners: American Society of 
Trafhe and Transportation: Washing- 


tun Board of Trade; and Rotary Club. 
He was also an honorary member of 
the Institute of Traffic Administration 
of London, England. 

His committee memberships have in- 
cluded the executive committee of the 
Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board; American University’s advisory 
committee on transportation studies: 
the Defense Transport Administration’s 
transportation advisory committee: and 
the Department of Commerce’s Trans- 
portation Council, of which he is sec- 
retary. Mr. Lacey will remain on the 
council and continue to serve as its 
secretary. 

Over the years, Mr. Lacey has ad- 
dressed many traffic and transportation 
groups and has written articles for traf- 
fic and transportation publications. He 
has been a member of the I.C.C. bar 
since it was established in 1929, being 
a Class B practitioner. 

Mr. Lacey’s retirement will become 
effective November 21, with the close of 
the league’s 45th annual meeting, which 
will be held November 20-21 in New 
York at the Hotel Statler. He will be 
guest of honor at a testimonial dinner 
at New York’s Biltmore Hotel on the 
evening of November 20. 

A picture of Mr. Lacey appears on 


page 8. 


New L&D Prevention 
Bureau Suggested 


“Transportation and Packing Sur- 
vey,” an 88-page copyrighted report 
resulting from a joint inquiry by the 
railroads of the United States and the 
Fibre Box Association into causes of 
loss and damage recommends that the 
railroads set up a new bureau which 
would locate and work with companies 
whose products are damaged excessively 
during rail shipment. This recommenda- 
tion followed a three-year study in 
which 3.440 carloads of products from 





J. A. FISHER (second from left), president of the 
Reading, together with other officers of that company, 
was on hand to greet a group of interested officers from 
nearby eastern railways during their recent inspection of 
275.000 sq. ft. of a new type of laminated oak flooring 
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installed during renovation of one of the Reading’s piers 
in Philadelphia. Following the inspection the railroaders 
were guests of the BakerWood Preserving Company and 
the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp. at a dinner at which 


D. B. Frampton was master of ceremonies. 
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more than 1,000 different manufacturers 
were inspected to determine the amount 
—and cause—of damage. It was found 
that less than 10 per cent of the cars 
suffered more than 60 per cent of the 
damage, as expressed in dollars. 

The three most prominent causes of 
damage found were rough handling of 
cars by railroads, which was responsible 
for 27 per cent of all damage: poor 
arrangement of loads by shippers. 
which caused 18.6 per cent of the 
damage; and loose loading of boxes in 
cars. which produced 15.8 per cent of 
the claims. 

For the railroads. the survey was di- 
rected by the chairmen of the three 
classification committees, with L. W. 
North, a member of the Official Classi- 
fication Committee, acting for them. 
A. W. Luhrs, executive manager of the 
Fibre Box Association, represented his 
group in directing the survey. 


R.E.A. Officers Attend 


Five-Day Conference. 


Officers of the Railway Express 
Agency met in New York October 13- 
17 to participate in a management con- 
ference reviewing and studying express 
operations to discover improved pro- 
cedures for stepping up service to 
higher speeds. The conference, A. L. 
Hammell, R.E.A. president, said, is 
part of the agency’s program to main- 
tain a highly efficient and fast delivery 
service to meet today’s competitive con- 
ditions in transportation. 


Erie Diesel Shop 
Has “Open House” 


Employees of the Erie’s diesel shop 
at Hornell, N.Y.. were hosts to resi- 
dents of the surrounding area at an 
“open house” on October 15. Regular 
operations were continued throughout 
the day as visitors saw how diesels are 
serviced when brought in for mainte- 
nance and repairs. The guests toured 
the plant in groups with an employee as 
guide or walked through by themselves 
to inspect the facilities and operations. 
Souvenirs and refreshments were dis- 
tributed. Free bus service from Hor- 
nell’s downtown district to the shop 
was provided. 


New Coast-to-Coast 
Bus Line In Prospect 


The Transcontinental Bus System of 
Dallas, Tex., has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to acquire control of American Bus- 
lines. The latter carrier holds operating 
authority from coast-to-coast, while 
Transcontinental operates generally in 
the Southwest and West. 

Transcontinental stockholders already 
have approved issuance of 10,413 shares 
of new preferred stock and 182,225 
shares of new common. This would be 
exchanged for outstanding American 
stock on the following basis: Preferred. 
one-for-one; common, 114 shares of 
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FRENCH RAILROADS—almost com- 
pletely destroyed in World War II— 


have staged a remarkable comeback. 


As of September 1944, 2,600 bridges, 


70 tunnels, 82 per cent of the loco- 


motives, 80 per cent of the passenger 
ears, and 64 per cent of the freight 


cars had been destroyed. Yet rehabili- 
tation of track and structures, signals 
and rolling stock has been so complete 








that French trains are now said to 
cover 12,500 daily miles at more than 
62 m.p.h. and another 19,000 daily 
miles at over 56 m.p.h. with an on- 
time record of 96 per cent for ex- 
press trains and 99 per cent for sub- 


urban trains, plus an _ outstanding 
safety performance. Above is one of 
France’s postwar electric trains; be- 
low, track along the French Riviera. 





Transcontinental for each share of 


American. 


Asian Railway Officers 
To Visit United States 


Sixteen top ranking railway officers 
from Southeast Asia and. the Far Fast 
will be in North America from Novem- 
ber 24 to December 24, in the course 
of a four-month round-the-world study 
trip designed to give them first-hand 
knowledge of modern railway methods 
and equipment used in industrially de- 


veloped countries. The trip has been 
organized jointly by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East and the U.N.’s Technical As- 
sistance Administration. 

The group will study principally 
signaling equipment and _ operations; 
telecommunications. including use of 
radio in trains, installation of loud- 
speakers in railway stations and yards, 
teleprinters, etc.; and modern methods 
in operation of classification yards and 
terminals, with the principal objective 
of determining how the predominantly 


sh 








single-track Asian railways can increase 
their traffic capacity through modern 
signaling and communications. 

Of the 15 railway men making the 
tour, eight are traffic experts and seven 
signaling experts. Two each are from 
Pakistan, Burma, China, Indonesia, the 
Philippines and Thailand, three from 
India, and one from Viet-Nam. 


1.C.C. Ends Trucking 
Business of C&O Employee 


A machinist emvloyed by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio must get out of the 
trucking business which he has been 
conducting on his off-days and after 
working hours. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ruled in a 5-to-4 
decision, that public convenience and 
necessity do not require the operation. 

The decision reversed a previous re- 
port by the commission’s Division 5, 
which had been favorable to the part- 
time trucker. The trucking involved 
was the hauling of coal from mines in 
Greenbrier County, W. Va., directly to 
consumers in Alleghany County, Va. 
The C&O was among those who made 
presentations to the effect that no need 
existed for the trucking service. The 
case was docketed as No. MC-112285, 
J. W. Golden, Jr.. Common Carrier Ap- 
plication. 


A.A.R. Would Add Load 
Levy on Big Flats 


The Association of American Rail- 
roads has submitted, to subscribers to 
the per diem and demurrage rules, the 
question of whether a so-called loading 
charge of $50 per car shall be paid, in 
addition to regular per diem charges, 
for use in loaded movement of railroad 
owned flat cars of the “heavy-duty” and 
other special types. 

The question was submitted by letter 


ballot, the returns being due by noon 
October 31. The cars involved would be 
those of mechanical designation “FD,” 
“FG.” or “FW,” and cars of designation 
“FM” having nominal capacity of 151,- 
000 Ib. and over. The $50 charge paid 
to the car owner in addition to the per 
diem rental, would be prorated among 
roads enjoying the loaded haul on the 
same basis as the freight revenue appli- 
cable to the load. 

Bv another letter ballot, also return- 
able by noon October 3], the A.A.R. 
has submitted to the same voters the 
question of whether the demurrage 
strike rate shall at all times equal the 
per diem rate plus 25 cents. The 
present demurrage strike rate equals 
the per diem rate of $2, so a favorable 
vote on the proposal would immediately 
increase the former rate to $2.25. 


D.T.A. Issues Another 
Report on Warehousing 


The Defense Transport Administra- 
tion has published further results of its 
recent survev of the public warehous- 
ing industry bv issuing a report con- 
cerning the availability of public space 
for storage of baled cotton. 

The report supplements “The Storage 
Picture” published by the D.T.A. on 
September 22, which furnished data 
concerning the general merchandise and 
household goods warehousing industry. 


New Georgia Docks To Be 
Dedicated on November 11 


Georgia’s new $6,000,000 Savannah 
state docks, operated by the Georgia 
Ports Authority, are to be officially 
dedicated at all-day ceremonies on 
November 11. They will be served by 
more than 13 miles of spur track on 
the property. as well as by modern 
shipside railroad loading facilities. 





FINAL ROAD-TEST REPORT SHOWS TRUCK DAMAGE 


The Highway Research Board has 
issued a final report on the road test 
which it conducted near La Plata, 
Md., in the summer and fall of 1950. 
The report concludes that heavily 
loaded trucks can cause _ serious 
damage to a paved highway. 

Findings in the report were first 
made public, in preliminary form, 
last May (Railway Age, May 19, page 
11). 

Principal purpose of the Marv- 
land test was to determine the rela- 
tive efects of four different axle 
loads on concrete pavement. The test 
was sponsored by highway depart- 
ments of 1] states and the District of 
Columbia. 

Loads employed in the test were 
18,000 lb. and 22,400 Ib. on single 
axles, and 32,000 Ib. and 44,800 Ib. 
on tandem axles. With trucks run- 
ning constantly over separate sections 


of highway, it was possible to measure 
the relative damage caused by the 
different weights. The test runs be- 
gan in June 1950, and on October 
13 it was necessary to halt the 44,800- 
lb. test trucks because that section 
of the highway was cracking at the 
rate of approximately 100 ft. per day. 

The report showed that average 
cracking of pavement increases in the 
order of the 18,000-lb. single axle, 
the 32,000-lb. tandem axles, the 22,- 
400-lIb. single axle and the 44,800-Ib. 
tandem axles. 

A soil identified as “A-6” (silty 
clay) formed the principal subgrade 
material under the test road. While 
the report classified this soil as “poor” 
and called it “susceptible to pump- 
ing,” it was also stated that this type 
soil “is typical of the soils underlying 
an extensive mileage of concrete 
pavement in this country.” 














CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
October 11 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 
October 16 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 


Plain Box ...... 29 =8,419 
Avito HOx ..<o0ss 16 112 

Total Box .... 45 8,531 
ee 244 3,848 
Hopper......... 5 2,009 
Covered Hopper .. 0 236 
RSEIDOM So anise sraiareile 92 297 
 eGaik ais Ske ko: 6 15 256 
Refrigerator ..... 981 10 
ee wexe eres’ 685 6 

EE ckieaeweews 2,067 15,193 





More than 500 railroad cars can be 
parked on the authority property, which 
is served by the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Central of Georgia, the Savannah 
& Atlanta, the Seaboard Air Line and 
the Southern. 


Aitchison Opens 
Washington Office 


Clyde B. Aitchison, former member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, has opened an office at 1737 H 
street, N.W., Washington, D.C., where 
he will engage in the practice of law. 
Mr. Aitchison’s plans to do this were 
indicated when he retired in July from 
the. commission membership he had 
held for 35 years. 

He announced at that time that he 
would become a practitioner before the 
commission, and that he had received 
a certificate of practice. (Railway 
Age, July 28, page 15.) 


Transportation Assn. to 


Hold Open Round Table 


All phases of the first report of the 
Transportation Association of America’s 
Cooperative Project on National Trans- 
portation Policy (Railway Age, June 2. 
1952, page 95) will be the subject of 
open round table discussions to be held 
in Chicago on November 24 and 25. 
The purpose of these discussions is to 
give all interested parties an opportu- 
nity to present their views on the sub- 
ject of the report. Following the dis- 
cussions. the association’s board of di- 
rectors will determine its policies and 
procedures with reference to submitting 
the report to Congress. 

The association is inviting anyone in- 
terested in appearing at the discussion 
to notify the committee at 130 North 
Wells Street, Chicago 6, on or before 
November 1. stating which subjects he 
wishes to discuss. Oral presentations 
will be limited to 10 minutes, but writ- 
ten statements of position may be filed 
in advance of the meeting. 
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Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended October 11 totaled 842,713 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on October 16. This 
was a decrease of 9,153 cars. or 1.1] 
per cent, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 25,970 cars, or 3 
per cent, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and a decrease of 
46,176 cars, or 5.2 per cent, compared 
with the equivalent 1950 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended October 4 totaled 851,866 
cars; the summary for that week, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, October 4 














District 1952 1951 1950 
Eastern 0.0066 140,152 143,373 145,949 
Allegheny ..... 166,711 171,166 174,796 
Pocahontas .... 54,772 67,062 64,657 
Southern ...... 133,350 135,185 137,070 
Northwestern 152,942 140,439 141,159 
Central Western 134,837 135,369 135,512 
Southwestern 69,102 66,163 64,760 
Total Western 

Disthicts: «<6. 356,881 341,971 341,431 
Total All Roads 851,866 858,757 863,903 
Commodities: 

Grain and qrain 

products ..... 52,998 54,192 51,200 
Livestock ..... 15,238 17,828 15,737 
rr 135,935 159,679 164,048 
ORO) ss. éirinves ace 4,843 5,814 14,853 
Forest products . 45,892 ,100 48,488 

ios tecesa% csi 95,306 81,101 76,686 
Merchandise I.c.I. 75,520 50 8,6 
Miscellaneous .. 416,134 407,539 404,291 
October 4 ..... 851,866 858,757 863,903 
September 27 .. 862,061 864,575 880,186 
September 20 .. 873,559 863,690 870,529 
September 13 .. 881,218 850,812 866,658 
September 6 ... 746,044 732,769 751,449 





Cumulative total 
weeks ...28,869,135 31,202,456 29,362,762 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
nine-day period ended September 30 
totaled 117,296 cars, compared with 
84,393* cars for the previous seven-day 


period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
Revenue Total Cars 
: oe Rec'd from 
Totals for Canada: ie ee 
September 30, 1952 .. 117,296 51,568 
Cumulative totals 
September 30, 1952 .. 3,092,211 1,328,900 





*Revised 


Waybill Study 


Another waybill study has been is- 
sued by the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is Statement 
No. 5234, State-to-State Distribution of 
Traffic and Revenue in the Manufac- 
turers and Miscellaneous and Forwarder 
Traffic Groups—Terminations in 1951. 


1.C.C. Hears Re-Argument 
Of Ogden Gateway Case 


Re-argument of the so-called Ogden 
gateway case began last Wednesday 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This re-argument of the three- 
year-old proceeding was scheduled so 
that Commissioners Arpaia and Elliott, 
new members of the I.C.C., could partic- 
ipate in the case. 
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The proceeding is docketed as No. 
30297. It involves a complaint by the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, asking 
the I.C.C. to require the Union Pacific 
to participate in joint through rates 
via the Ogden, Utah, gateway. 

Oral argument in the case was first 
heard by the commission in October of 
last year. Prior to that, in November 
1950, the commission received a report 
from its chief examiner, Frank E. 
Mullen, recommending that the Ogden 
gateway be forced open. (Railway Age, 
November 25, 1950, page 50). The 
D&RGW complaint was filed in the 
summer of 1949. 


Free Passes on Railroads 
Up For Further Hearing 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s investigation of unauthorized free 
transportation by railroads (Docket No. 
30475) has been assigned for further 
hearing October 27 before Commis- 
sioner Mitchell at Chicago. 

“At such hearing opportunity will be 
afforded for introduction of testimony 
on the following matters.” a commission 


notice said. 
(1) By eastern railroads as to the subject mat- 
ter of the investigation; 


**(2) By interested parties on the question of 
whether a railroad employee holding seniority rights, 
but on leave and employed full time by a_brother- 
hood, may legally receive free transportation, and 

**(3) By interested parties on the question of 
whether an employee of a railroad (Ligonier Valley 
Rail Road Company) which recently has ceased op- 
erations pursuant to commission authorization, may 
lawfully receive free transportation.”’ 


This investigation into free transpor- 


tation by railroads was instituted by the 
I.C.C. in February 1950. (Railway Age, 
February 25, 1950, page 55). Western 
railroads testified in the case at a 
March 1951 hearing at Chicago. (Rail- 
way Age, April 2, 1951, page 76). 


1.C.C. Will Issue Reports 
On Motor Carrier Accidents 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has voted to issue reports on its 
investigations of motor carrier acci-, 
dents. 

This was announced by Acting 
I.C.C. Secretary G. W. Laird in an Oc- 
tober 14 notice. The ennouncement 
also said that authority to issue and 
release the reports (except those in 
which testimony is taken at a_ public 
hearing) has been delegated to Com- 
missioner Arpaia. 


1.C.C. Delegates More 
Power to Its Boards 


Power to act initially in tariff-suspen- 
sion and fourth-section matters has 
been delegated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to its Board of Sus- 
pension and Fourth Section Board. The 
delegations, which become effective De- 
cember 1, were set out in an order dated 
October 7. 

The order makes the commission’s 
Division 2 an appellate division to 
which actions of the boards may be ap- 
pealed. And there will be no further 
appeal available at the commission, the 








ALUMINUM “IRON” LUNG, built 
by volunteer union labor of materials 
furnished by the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, was recently presented to 
Peoria’s St. Francis hospital. Bclieved 
to be the first aluminum lung in the 
country, it was redesigned from a 
wooden unit built during a_ recent 
emergency drive. Here J. Russ~! 
Coulter (in dark suit), president of 
the TP&W, examines the lung with 
representatives of the International 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, 


the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders & 
Helpcrs, the Sheet Metal Workers In- 
ternational Association, the Interna- 
tional Association o’ Machinists and 
the International Brotherhood of 
Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, Roundhouse 
& Railway Shop  Laborers—all of 
whom contributed their skills toward 
building the unit. 


15 















THE 11 MILES OF RAILROAD which 
still remain of the East Tennessee & 
Western North Carolina are doing an 
increasingly large carlot freight busi- 





ness in the booming synthetic textile 
city of Elizabethton, Tenn., as_ this 
new $25,000 extension to its freight 
office attests. 





order having stipulated that Division 
2‘s determinations “shall be adminis- 
tratively final and not subject to re- 
view by the commission.” Meanwhile, 
the order excepts some matters from 
the delegation of power to the boards. 

Along with the order, the commission 
issued an explanatory notice by its act- 
ing secretary, George W. Laird. “The 
purpose of this action,” Mr. Laird said. 
“is in harmony with suggestions em- 
anating from practitioners, from legis- 
lators, and from others in order to re- 
lieve members of the commission of as 
much detail as possible.” 

In order to’ qualify the boards for 
their broader roles, the commission has 
converted them into “boards of em- 
ployees” under section 17 of the act. 
That section sets out specifications for 
employee boards to which th ecommis- 
sion is authorized to delegate its work 
and functions. 

The delegation to the Board of 
Suspension authorizes it to act initially 
on suspension matters except these: 
(1) Petitions or requests relating to 
tariffs or schedules filed in purported 
compliance with any decision or order 
of the commission or division thereof; 
(2) petitions or requests for suspension 
of proposed general increases in rates, 
fares, or charges for application 
throughout a rate territory or region, or 
of wider scope; (3) any action in con- 
nection with suspensions to be taken 
during or after formal hearings or in- 
vestigations. 

The delegation to the Fourth Section 
Board authorizes it to act initially on 
matters relating to the long-and-short- 
haul clause and the aggregate-of-inter- 
mediates provision—‘except proceed- 
ings made the subject of formal hear- 
ing, matters prompted by an order or 
requirement of the commission or a 
division thereof, or matters arising from 
general increase proceedings.” 

The assignment provisions also stipu- 
late that either board may certify to 
Division 2 any matter which, in the 


board’s judgment, should be passed on 
by that division or the commission. 


We Were Off 112 Hours 


Announcement of the new schedule 
of the Northern Pacific’s “North Coast 
Limited” between Chicago and Seattle, 
appearing in Railway Age October 6, 
page 25, erroneously stated that the 
461%-hour schedule will place that train 
“on a schedule par with the ‘Empire 
Builder’ of the Great Northern and the 
‘Olympian Hiawatha’ of the Milwaukee, 
between the same termini.” Actually, 
the latter two trains have 45-hour 
schedules between Chicago and Seattle. 


1.C.C. Approves Modified 
Seattle-Portland Pool Plan 


The three railroads which operate 
joint passenger train services between 
Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Ore., have 
cleared with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a supplemental contract 
under which they will eliminate one 
pool train daily in each direction. 

The railroads are the Northern Paci- 
fic, Great Northern and Union Pacific. 
The commission’s order (by Division 3 
in the No. 23455 proceeding) approved 
and authorized discontinuance of the 
trains “insofar as such approval and 
authorization are required” under the 
applicable pooling provisions, section 
5(1), of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


Mechanical Lubricators on 
Interchange Freight Cars 


In two circular letters dated Septem- 
ber 4, the Mechanical Division of the 
Association of American Railroads, an- 
nounced advance approval of applica- 
tion of mechanical journal lubricators of 
both the Hennessey and Jeffers types to 
cars which move in interchange freight 
service, up to 1,000 car sets of each. 





The letters state that this does not con- 
stitute unlimited approval of these de- 
vices as now designed, but the action 
is taken so service performance data 
may be secured and properly evaluated, 
(Continued on page 59) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., New 
York Division, will hold a regular 
monthly meeting in Room 5928, Grand 
Central Terminal, at 8 p.m., October 
22. A. M. Bixby, vice-president of the 
Waugh Equipment Company, _ will 
speak on “Development in Rubber 
Draft Gears.” illustrated with slides. 
Following the address two movies will 
be shown—‘Railroads Speed the 
Freight” and the Chicago & North 
Western’s “Song of the Pioneer.” 


The Traffie Club of St. Louis will 
hold its annual “Harvest Festival” cos- 
tume dance at the Sheraton Hotel on 
October 30. Reservations are limited to 
500 tickets, on a “first-come-first-served” 
hasis. 





The Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its 102nd regular 
meeting at the Gardner Hotel in Fargo, 
N.D., on October 28 and 29. W. L. 
Countryman, Jr., vice-president and 
general counsel of the Northern Pacific, 
will be guest speaker at a joint lunch- 
eon with the Fargo Rotary Club 
on October 29. The L. C. L. and Freight 
Loss & Damage Prevention Commit- 
tees will hold a joint meeting at 9:30 
a.m. on October 28. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


E. D. Tull has been appointed to the 
newly created position of vice-president 
and general manager of the Cummins 
Engine Company at Columbus, Ind. 
He has been with the company since 
1928 and in his new position will be 
responsible for coordinating the work 
of the five divisions of the company. 





Marshall A. Williams has been ap- 
pointed regional manager of the Gov- 
ernment and Industrial Division of 
Phileo Corporation, with headquar- 
ters in Beverly Hills. Cal. 


The Caterpillar Tractor Company 
has announced plans for a new ware- 
house and processing plant to be con- 
structed immediately adjacent to the 
company’s new plant site at York, Pa. 
The one-story structure will cover about 
300.000 sq. ft.. with an adjacent 72,000- 
sq.-ft. concrete storage slab. This facil- 
ity is designed to meet a growing need 
on the Atlantic seaboard and for export 
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trafhc through Atlantic coast ports. A 
600,000-sq.-ft. manufacturing plant, un- 
der construction on the 200-acre lot, is 
scheduled to start limited production 
about July 1953, and to be completed 
by the end of that year. 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany has opened a new paint manu- 
facturing plant on a 14-acre tract at 
East Point, Ga. 


OBITUARY 


J. W. Motherwell, 79, formerly 
president and general manager of the 
Ashton Valve Company, died on Sep- 
tember 2. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


3,762 Freight Cars 
Delivered in September 


Continued shortages of car building 
materials caused by the steel strike 
last June and July cut the number of 
freight cars delivered in September for 
domestic use to 3,762, the lowest since 
July 1950, the American Railway Car 
Institute and the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads have announced jointly. 
Deliveries in September 1951 included 
8,533 cars. 

Orders were placed in September 
for 3,628 new freight cars, the an- 
nouncement added, and the backlog of 
cars on order on October 1 totaled 95,- 
att. 

A breakdown by types of cars 
ordered and delivered in September, 
and of cars on order on October 1, ap- 
pears in the accompanying table. 





On Order & 
Ordered Delivered Undelivered 
? Sept. ‘52 Sept.’52 Oct. 1, ‘52 

Box—Plain ... 50 1,153 25,347 
Box—Auto .... 0 0 750 
RU hess ora. ate 8 21 3,993 
Gondola 432 740 21,897 
Hopper ...... 506 776 26,339 
Covered Hopper 155 242 5,264 
Refrigerator .. 1,000 456 4,095 
LL re 0 89 All 
ere 1,477 261 6,624 
Caboose ... 0 24 170 
OH sascsacs 0 2 487 
cc 3,628 3,762 95,377 
Carbuilders se. Syaee 1,879 56,422 
Railroad shops 2,208 1,883 38,955 

The Duluth, Missabe & Iron 


Range has ordered 500 70-ton ore cars 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company at an estimated cost 
of approximately $3,500,000. 


The Lehigh Valley has ordered 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company 
100 70-ton, 35-ft. 3-in. steel covered 
two-hopper cars. The cars. to be built 
at Bethlehem’s Johnstown, Pa., plant, 
are scheduled for delivery in the spring 


of 1953. 


The Merchants Despatch Trans- 
portation Corporation § and _ the 
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Tee Pee WILLIE 
for BETTER SHIPPING 


“Thanks heap much for vote. 
Vote-um again with 'nother 
carload on T.P.&W.” 






























. Sa 2 Ta Xe 
e<\ Oy, 





PASSING REPORTS go to Toledo, 
Peoria & Western shippers enclosed 
in this card of thanks from the road’s 
mascot, *““Tee Pee Willie.” 





Northern Refrigerator Line have 
jointly ordered 1,000 40-ton refrigera- 
tor cars, to be built in M.D.T. shops 
at a presently estimated cost of $9,- 
548.92 each, subject to interim escala- 
tion. Delivery of these cars is scheduled 
to begin in September 1953 and to be 
completed in December of that year. 


The Missouri Pacific has ordered 
two heavy capacity cars (one flat and 
one well car) from its DeSoto, Mo.. 
shops. 


The Reading has ordered one 245- 
ton flat car and one 125-ton flat car 
from its own shops. The larger car will 
cost $36,500 and the smaller $26,944. 


The Toledo, Peoria & Western 
has ordered 50 50-ton box cars, the 
order being divided equally between 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
ing Company and the American Car & 
Foundry Co. Delivery of the cars, which 
will cost approximately $300,000, is 
expected during the first quarter of 
next year. 


The Union Tank Car Company 
has ordered from its own shops 600 
50-ton tank cars, to weigh 70,000 Ib. 
each, for delivery during 1953. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Canadian Pacific has ordered 
73 diesel units costing $15,000,000. 
Orders were placed as follows: General 


Motors Diesel, Ltd.—10 1,500-hp. “A” 


road units, four 1,500-hp “B” freight 
units, 14 1,500-hp. road-switchers and 
six 1,200-hp. switchers; Montreal Loco- 
motive Works—two 1,600-hp. “A” road 
units, 10 1,600-hp. “A” freight units, 
two 1,600-hp. “B” road units, six 1,600- 
hp. “B” freight units, four 1,000-hp. 
switchers and five 660-hp. switchers; 
Canadian Locomotive Company — six 
1,600-hp. “A” and four 1,600-hp. “B” 
freight units. Deliveries are scheduled 
for summer of 1953. To provide servic- 
ing facilities for these units, a new 
diesel shop is being built at Nelson, 
B.C. 

The new motive power will com- 
pletely dieselize passenger and freight 
operations on the road’s Kettle Valley 
and Kootenay divisions in southern 
British Columbia. 


The Louisville & Nashviile has 
ordered 49 diesel units costing an esti- 
mated $7,300,000. The Eleectro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion will build four 1,500-hp. “B” road 
freight units, 30 1,500-hp. general-pur- 
pose units and two 1,200-hp. switchers. 
The American Locomotive - General 
Electric Companies will construct two 
1,600-hp. “A” road freight units, seven 
1,600-hp. road-switchers and four 1,000- 
hp. switchers. Deliveries are expected 
to be completed by July 1, 1953. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Rectifier Type M.-U. 
Cars for the New Haven 


The Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion will provide more than $5,000,000 
worth of electrical equipment for 100 
new commuter cars for the New York. 
New Haven & Hartford (Railway Age, 
August 25, page 16). The new multiple- 
unit cars, which will be built by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, will be used in service be- 
tween New Haven, Conn., and Grand 
Central Terminal in New York City. 

Equipment for each car will include 
four 100-hp. spring-suspended  d.c. 
motors, main transformer, controls and 
four ignitron rectifier tubes to change 
alternating current from the trolley 
to direct current for the motors. All 
cars are motor cars and may be op- 
erated from either end. 

Between New Haven and Woodlawn, 
N. Y.. the cars will operate from 11,- 
000-volt, single-phase, 25-cyele, a.c. 
overhead wire. From Woodlawn to 
Grand Central Terminal, they will op- 
erate on 600-volt d.c. power taken from 
a third rail. 


SIGNALING 


The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered 
equipment from the General Railway 
Signal Company for installation of a 
traffic control system between Dayton, 
Ohio, and Lima, 71.4 miles. 


The Canadian National has 
ordered equipment from the General 
Railway Signal Company for installa- 
































tion of absolute-permissive block signal- 
ing between Kamloops Junction, B.C., 
and Ashcroft, 52 miles. 


The Canadian National is to in- 
stall centralized traffic control on 105 
miles of single track, and automatic 
block signals on 35 miles of double 
track, between Atikokan, Ont., and 
Port Arthur, to speed up traffic, partic- 
ularly grain and iron ore moving to 
lakehead. The contract for the work 
has been awarded to the General Rail- 
way Signal Company, to be completed 
in 1953. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has 
ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Division of Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company material to _ install 
centralized traffic control on 55 miles 
of single track between Drew, Ind., 
and Peru. The new territory will be 
centrolled from a 5-ft. addition to the 
existing style C machine, which con- 
trols the Cheviot-Drew installation. at 
Peru division headquarters. In addi- 
tion to code equipment. the order in- 
cludes styles R-2 and N-2 signals. 
M-23A  dual-control electric switch 
machines, SL-21A electric switch locks. 
relays, rectifiers, switch circuit con- 
tro'llers, housing. etc. Field installation 
will be handled by railroad forces. 


The Louisville & Nashville has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Division of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company material to install centralized 
trafic control on 165 miles of single 
track between Corbin, Ky., and Etowah. 
Tenn. The 10-ft. style C control ma- 
chine will be installed at Knoxville. 
Tenn. In addition to code equipment. 
the order includes stvles H-2 search- 
light signals, M-23A dual-control elec- 
tric switch machines, T-2] switch 
stands, SL-25 electric switch locks, re- 
lavs, rectifiers and housings. Field in- 
stallation will be handled by railroad 
forces. 


The Southern Pacific has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Divi- 
sion of Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany material to remotely control a 
new siding between Puente, Cal.. and 
Marne, in the Alhambra-Colton C.T.C. 
territory. The order covers material to 
add controls to the existing machine 
at Beaumont, Cal., styles H-2 search- 
light signals, M-23A dual-control elec- 
tric switch machines, relays, rectifiers. 
transformers and housings. Field in- 
stallation will be handled by railroad 
forces. 


The Southern Pacifie has ordered 
several railroad radio installations 
from Motorola, Inc., to radio-equip 155 
miles of line from Sacramento, Cal., to 
Sparks, Nev., over the Sierra Nevada 
mountains through Donner Pass. Radio 
wayside stations are to be installed at 
Colfax, Cal., Emigrant Gap, Norden 
and Truckee. These stations may be 
selected and controlled by the Sacra- 
mento dispatcher as well as by the 
local operator. Every radio equipped 










train within this portion of the rail- 
road will be within reach of the radio 
system. If wire communication lines in 
the territory should temporarily be lost, 
they may be supplanted by radio re- 
lav until restored to service. 


CONSTRUCTION 


CNR Awards First 
Kitimat Branch Contract 


A contract for clearing and grading 
the right-of-way of the Canadian Na- 
tional’s new branch in British Colum- 
bia from Terrace to Kitimat has been 
awarded to Campbell & Bennett, Ltd.. 
of Vancouver. The contract, first to be 
awarded for construction on the project. 
also covers installation of culverts, tim- 
her bridges and concrete substructures 
for steel bridges. but not the large 
bridge which will cross the Skeena 
river. An illustrated feature story, with 
map, about the branch was published in 
Railway Age, July 7. page 130. 





Chesapeake & Ohio.—This road is 
building a new 4%-mile spur track 
from its main. line’ at Robbins. 
Ohio. to the site of the Atomic Energy 
Commission plant about 18 miles north 
of Portsmouth. at a cost of $1,300,000. 
Contractors are the L. L. Smith Con- 
struction Company. Huntington, W. Va., 
the L. S. Coleman Company, St. Al- 
bans. W.Va., and Haley. Chisholm & 
Morris, Charlottesville, Va. Some fills 
and cuts will be made but it will not 
be necessary to build any major struc- 
tures. Plans call for completion of the 
proiect by December 1 or shortly there- 
after. r 


FINANCIAL 


Norfolk Southern.—Stock Split— 
Division 4 of the LC.C. has approved 
this road’s two-for-one stock split (Rail- 
way Age, March 31, page 61). The 
road was authorized to issue 195,166 
shares of no-par common, for distribu- 
tion to present stockholders on the basis 
of one new share for each share held. 
This stock split is designed to broaden 
the market for NS stock and increase 
its marketability. The stock is traded 
“over the counter” and Division 4 noted 
that there is frequently a spread of sev- 
eral dollars between the “bid” and 
“asked” prices for the stock. 





Toledo, Peoria & Western.— 
Stock Split—tThis road has applied to 
the I.C.C. for authority to effect an 
1,800-to-1 split in its present capital 
stock. (Railway Age, April 28, page 
58). The road also asked authority to 
dissolve the existing Illinois corporation 











and reincorporate in Delaware. The 
latter state has a “modern and complete 
corporation code” and moving the cor- 
poration there would eliminate several 
legal problems which result from opera- 
tion in I[l]linois. 

The stock split would place the road’s 
capitalization at $3,600,000. At present 
the road has only 50 shares of $100 
par stock, and the market value of each 
share is around $75,000. With 90,000 
shares of $40 par stock, the road said 
the number of stockholders would be 
increased, and the present use of frac- 
tional shares, which complicate corpor- 
ate records, would be eliminated. 


New Securities 
Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 


ized: 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—To assume liability for 
$5,250,000 of equipment trust certificates, to 
finance in part 27 diesel-electric locomotive units 
and 420 hopper cars costing an estimated $6,- 
639,042. (Railway Age, September 22, page 68). 
Division 4 approved sale of the certificates for 
100.4693 with interest at 314 per cent—the bid 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 13 associates—which 
will make the average annual cost of the pro- 
ceeds to the road approximately 3.17 per cent. 
The certificates, dated October 15, will mature 
in 30 semiannual installments of $175,000 each, 
beginning April 15, 1953. ; : 

They were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 2.15 to 3.25 per cent, according 
to maturity. ‘ 

PORT ANGELES WESTERN.—To issue, from 
time to time, up to $100,000 of trustee’s certifi- 
cates, proceeds from which will be used to 
meet current costs, and to pay off remaining in- 
debtedness on the purchase price of the road. 
(Railway Age. September 22, page 68). The 
certificates, with interest at 4 per cent, will be 
sold to shippers and others interested in re- 


habilitation of the road. 


Dividends Declared 


CHESAPEAK® & OHIO.—75¢, quarterly, pay- 
able December 20 to holders of record December 
1; preferred, 87/2¢, quarterly, payable February 


1, 1953, to holders of record January 8. 
GEORGIA RR. & BANKING.—$1.75, quarterly, 
payable October 15 to holders of record Octo- 


*ONTARIO & QUEBEC.—$3, semiannual, pay- 
able in Canadian funds December 1 to holders 


of record November 1. 
LAND & WHITEHALL.—$1, quarterly, pay- 
able November 15 to holders of record Novem- 


ber 1 


Security Price Averages 


Oct. Prev. Last 
14 Week Year 


62.96 62.64 57.00 
92.43 92.49 92.90 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 
Richard N. Shields has _ been 


elected executive vice-president of the 
PittssurGH & West Vircinia at Pitts- 
burgh, effective November 1. Mr. 
Shields has been general traffic man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Steel Company 
since 1949 and president of the Mones- 
sen Southwestern Railway since 1950. 





Bruce E. Dwinell, general solicitor 
of the Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Pact- 
FIC, has been appointed vice-president 


(Continued on page 56) 
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FRANK SPENO RAILROAD BALLAST 
CLEANING CO. INC. 


306 North Cayuga Street 


Ithaca, New York 
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THE ONLY HIGHWAY TRAFFIC about which there 
is any appreciable controversy is that of heavy 
“over-the-road” vehicles—mostly outsized tractor- 
trailer combinations, These vehicles are providing 
long-haul freight service of exactly the kind offered 
by the railroads. There is no way that the division 
of such traffic between rail and highway may be 
made on the test of comparative economic merit, 
except by regulating both alike and having road- 
way expense for both charged on the same basis. 

The favors enjoyed by these outsized long- 
haulers—in lax regulation, only fractional charges 
for highway use, and in excessive wear and tear 
to highways—make them just as much a pain in 
the neck to other users of the highways, and to 
the highway and tax authorities, as they are to 
the railroads. 

The strategy of these long-haul freighters is to 
seek to identify themselves with the great majority 
of truck operators—e.g., local haulers and farm- 
ers—and with highway users generally. (There’s 
nobody in this hen-house but us chickens, boss). 
They would like to have it believed that the rail- 
roads are perversely inimical, even, to the truckers 
who haul freight locally from railroad freight 
houses to consignees; and to the millions of trucks 
making local deliveries and connecting farms with 
market towns. 

The great transportation controversy in America 
today is not at all one between “the railroads and 
the trucking industry’—which is what the out- 
sized long-haulers would like to have people be- 
lieve. The actual controversy lies between the 
heavy-duty freighters, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, practically all other Americans, includ- 
ing the railroads. This fact is so obvious that many 
railroaders are tempted to believe that all Amer- 
icans understand it. But not all of them do. 

There’s nothing objectionable about the long-haul 
of freight by highway IF charges levied on such 
traffic are made fully compensatory for its propor- 
tionate share of highway expense (plus taxes 
toward general governmental expense); IF such 
long-haul highway traffic is subjected to the same 
degree of regulation exercised over similar traffic 
moving by other means; and IF sizes and weights 
are limited to accord with highway design and 
capacity. 

A point of view toward the highway freighters 
which takes cognizance of the foregoing facts will 
conform with the public interest, as well as with 
the private interest of all other Americans, in- 
cluding the railroads—while not being in any 
way restrictive or unjust to the highway freighters 
themselves. 


J. G. L. 
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Railroad 
Lubricants 


OCONY-VACUUM 
Chueci Lidice 


WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 











SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., RAILROAD DIVISION, 26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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Operators, Builders and 
Socony-Vacuum worked together to 
develop these great Diesel oils ! 


Socony-Vacuum has long worked in close cooperation 
with Diesel builders and operators to solve the 

many problems arising from modern Diesel operation 
... problems made more complex by today’s higher 
operating speeds, temperatures and pressures. 


This experience, plus continuing laboratory tests 
and exhaustive field evaluations, has enabled 

us to develop Diesel lubricating oils which are 4 
unsurpassed in quality—with effective anti-foaming 
action, unusual resistance to oxidation and 
exceptional detergency. § 


Why not take advantage of our long experience and 
quality products to help solve your Diesel problems? 
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Commissioner James K. Knudson, addressing the Short 
Line Association in San Francisco on October 3, accused 
this paper—not by name but unmistakably—of “irre- 
sponsibility.” Our offense to the Commissioner’s sensi- 
bilities was a casual reference in our September 22 
issue to the restrictive attitude of the I.C.C. toward rail- 
road provision of truck service. We were reviewing the 
report, “Railroads in the U.S.A.,” written by the Euro- 
pean railroadmen who visited these shores a couple of 
years ago under the auspices of the E.C.A. We observed 
that the Europeans “appear to believe that it is a specific 
provision of the Sherman Act—rather than a whim of 
the I.C.C.—which prevenis the railroads from engaging 
in highway transportation on a much greater scale than 
is now permitted.” 

The essential accuracy of that characterization should 
be sufficiently obvious to anyone who has paid any 
heed to the Commission’s record in this sector, making 
detailed documentation superfluous. Surely Commis- 
sioner Knudson recalls the cases wherein a couple of 
railroads were bereft of truck operating rights they al- 
ready enjoyed—with strong dissents from three com- 
missioners in both cases. He must recall that when 
these cases went to the Supreme Court, the Commis- 
sion’s position was upheld by a bare majority. four of 
the judges dissenting. 

Certainly there was and is nothing in the specific 
wording of the statutes that compelled the Commission’s 
majority to adopt its “little railroad” policy—else there 
could not have been so many dissenting opinions. In 
other words, the Commission majority’s position was 
taken within the latitude of discretion allowed by the 
statutes. The restrictive policy not being required spe- 
cifically by the statutes, where then did it come from, 
if not from the predilections of the majority? If there 
be a more charitable term than “whim” by which to 
characterize such predilections, we should be glad to 
use that term in substitution. 

The irony in Commissioner Knudson’s criticism lies 
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OA TtTORT At COMME 


MR. KNUDSON'S COMPLAINT 


in the fact that the central theme of his address was the 
contention that the law permits the Commission a wide 
latitude of action—so much so, indeed, that Mr. Knud- 
son believes many of the reforms now being sought in 
the Interstate Commerce Act could be brought about 
with the statutes left exactly as they are. That’s pre- 
cisely what we believe about the Commission’s power 
to be less restrictive than it has been about railroad 
truck operations—but when we said so, Mr. Knudson 
took offense. 

This particular question of railroad provision of 
transportation by methods other than rail is one of prin- 
ciple rather than of acute practical significance, because 
—as far as we are aware—there exists no present lively 
desire on the part of the railroads to extend their opera- 
tions by means of other forms of transportation. The 
principle at stake does not lose importance from this 
fact, but extended debate of it at this time could not 
very well be expected to produce results of tangible value. 
Our original mention of the matter was, consequently, 
only casual and further discussion is justified only in 
clarification of the point raised by Mr. Knudson. 

The big question is—will the Commission exercise 
the latitude it enjoys constructively, positively to foster 
the public interest in a healthy national transportation 
system, or will it limit itself largely to the duties of an 
arresting officer? Too frequently—but not always—its 
attitude toward its duty has seemed to parallel that of 
the surgeon who reported proudly that the operation 
was a success, although the patient died. 

It is the belief of this paper—and we shall not be 
offended if Mr. Knudson prefers to consider it a whim— 
that government interference in a business like trans- 
portation is justifiable only to the degree that it can 
be persuasively shown to advance the public interest 
beyond that which would obtain without government 
interference. The public interest—again according to 
our whim—would be better served by healthy trans- 
portation companies policed with only moderate severity, 
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than by companies emaciated by constant restraint and 
chastisement. An army confined to the guard-house can’t 
get into much mischief, but it can’t do much to protect 
the nation from its enemies either. 

Placed as it is in a position of “fostering guardian- 
ship” over transportation (if the law doesn’t establish 
this function, it at least doesn’t forbid it), the I.C.C. 
might properly have a lively interest in the economic 
health of its wards; and might properly welcome the 
willingness of some of them to experiment with “de- 
partment store transportation,” to the degree not spe- 
cifically prohibited by law, as a facet of healthy trans- 
portation competition as yet untried, but worthy of a 
trial. Judged by results—the healthy growth of the 
subjects of regulation—the state commissions have done 
a better job than the I.C.C. has with the railroads. And 
the state commissions have never to our knowledge tried 
to compartmentalize the gas utilities away from electric 
power or vice versa; nor has the frequent affiliation of 
the two types deprived the public of the “inherent ad- 
vantages” of either of them. 

This paper believes firmly in a concept of I.C.C. func- 
tions which would leave to that body its regulatory 
duties, decreased in proportion as increased competition 
makes detailed regulation less necessary; but with heavy 
‘reliance on the commission for policy leadership in a 
highly complex and important area of our economic life. 
To that end we have time and again advocated adequate 
salaries and adequate staff for the commission—as im- 
peratively necessary to the creditable performance of 
its duties. If these duties are, in fact, less exalted than 
our concept of them—then, of course, disappointment at 
performance purely restrictive in character would be 
out of place. The commission will itself have to choose 
its career—whether that of statesman or policeman. 
The public need for policing railroad behavior is de- 
clining as competition more and more absorbs that func- 
tion, but the need for statesmen in the development of a 
farsighted transportation policy was never so great. 





SELLING AMERICAN 
RAILROADING ABROAD 


During a conversation about the reaction of some 
European railroad officers to American methods, as a 
result of an E.C.A. survey tour of the U. S., someone 
brought up the point whether railways abroad are still 
as “indifferent” to American equipment, labor-saving 
tools and operating methods as they are alleged to 
have been in the past. It was the consensus of the group. 
in the first place, that railroad men abroad have al- 
ways been interested in American practice; it is just 
they have never before felt it possible to follow it. Sec- 
ondly. it was pointed out that economic conditions have 
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changed. There is a growing consciousness on the part 
of Europe’s railways that they are parts of a continental 
system of transportation. 

These considerations bring to mind a report by O. 
A. Rosboro, vice-president of Vapor Heating Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, after an extended visit in practically every 
European country in 1951. Since he had gone on similar 
missions in 1947 and in 1935, he was in a position to 
judge changes in conditions and policies. His finding 
was that never before had the railways there been so 
eager to coordinate their operations; and that “through- 
out Europe there is a definite interest in and desire to 
follow U. S. A. railways—both in equipment design and 
operation.” 

The question arises, of course, whether it does us 
Americans any good to be “learned off of’—especially 
since most of the educational visits made since the war 
have been at our expense. The answer does not lie en- 
tirely in the language of commerce. The fact is that this 
country is a world power. Other countries are going to 
practice somebody’s economics—why not ours? 

The business side of the question is this: European 
countries are more interested in our railroad equip- 
ment and methods than they have ever been heretofore. 
But they cannot, except where they obtain Marshall 
Plan aid, pay for equipment of American manufacture 
as a@ common practice; nor can they, being state-owned, 
risk the censure of domestic business and labor where 
unemployment already exists. 

The solution is the system of licensing of U. S. de- 
signs for equipment, appliances and tools for manu- 
facture abroad by approved concerns. This is a grow- 
ing practice, which is likely to become as popular in the 
fifties as was the establishment of branch plants abroad 
by American firms during the freer, hard-currency days 
of the twenties. While the royalties accruing from licens- 
ing are not calculated to bring in much money, they 
constitute income, nevertheless, and without risk of 
loss of fixed property. Furthermore, there is often tied 
in with licensing the profitable export of components 
which cannot be made as cheaply or as well abroad. 

Mr. Rosboro reported that the German roads, as be- 
fore the war, continue to rely on their own shops for 
most new equipment, leaving the country’s large and 
skillful railway supply business to hunt for trade in 
other countries. Because their market is interested in 
American practices, the German firms have “an un- 
mistakable desire” to obtain licenses to manufacture 
American products. In other countries there is a ten- 
dency to rely more on commercial suppliers. 

There seems to be little tendency by European gov- 
ernments to go chasing will-o’-the-wisps in deciding where 
to put their available transportation capital—unlike 
some richer governments we know of. That should mean 
a high, sustained market for railway equipment and 
tools for somebody to supply. In Mr. Rosboro’s opin- 
ion, getting U. S. technical magazines into the hands of 
the officers of European railways would be a big help 
toward further ripening that market for U. S. products. 
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Not all conferences are all smiles when the local chairmen meet with the general 


foreman, but all are conducted in an atmosphere of good will and mutual respect. 


How the Southern Pacific 


Cultivates Human Relations 


Program includes conferences for supervisors and for employees 
who deal with public—What it has done at the Houston shops 


| magine the following occurrence taking place in a 
railroad shop in the last few years: 

A fleet of steam locomotives had to be returned to 
service to meet urgent traffic demands. All required 
drop-pit and other heavy repair work. To complete this 
work in minimum time it was necessary to place the 
shop on a three-shift basis. Even though all the older 
experienced men were on the first shift, and of course 
held seniority rights entitling them to remain on that 
shift, first-trick men, including those with as much as 
35 years of seniority, agreed voluntarily to work second 
and third shift assignments to spread the supply of 
experienced mechanics throughout the three shifts. 

And this is only half the story of this remarkable 
demonstration of labor cooperation. The men not only 
agreed to take jobs on the less desirable shifts—they 
further agreed to make this sacrifice for an indefinite 
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period, which was to run until the emergency was past. 
The length of the emergency furthermore could only be 
guessed at; the men were told that the new assignment 
might run anywhere from one to six months, Still there 
was no hesitation in acceptance. The changeover, which 
involved some 200 men, was made with a minimum 
loss in efficiency of shop operation. 

This happened at the Houston general shops of the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana (Texas 
& New Orleans). It is but one of many examples that 
could be mentioned to show the effectiveness of what the 
Southern Pacific terms its human relations program. 
Other examples could be related by the dozens to in- 
dicate the unusual success of the SP endeavor. 

Considering the shop aspect of the program alone, 
and using the large Houston shops as an example, there 
has been a substantial decline in the number of written 
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To distribute experienced mechanics throughout the three 
shifts during an emergency, first-trick men agreed volun- 
tarily to work second and third shift assignments. 


Cornerstone of the SP program are courses in basic 
human relations, personality, tact and diplomacy conducted 
by outside experts. 


grievances since the program was started. Most griev- 
ances are now settled across a conference table. There 
is no lack of trust. Neither is there continued bickering 
over trivial points for fear of setting a precedent. The 
discussions proceed in an atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence and respect, in which issues are discussed calmly. 
logically and without anger. 

The beneficial effects of the program have taken place 
without impairing management's functions. There is no 
lack of discipline, and penalties are meted out in cases 
of wrongdoing. In discipline cases the man generally 
accepts his responsibility on the advice of and in con- 
currence with his representative. thereby eliminating 





The student employees learn by doing, as in the above 
case of a training program conference on how to conduct 
a safety meeting. 


Safety is a prime objective of the human relations pro- 
gram, the success of which is evidenced by the Houston 
shops going 444 days without a reportable accident. 


necessity for lengthy hearings. This forms another in 
the series of good examples of the mutual trust in which 
labor-management relations are conducted at this shop. 

Mutual trust between employee and management is 
also exemplified in reporting and handling accidents. 
With few exceptions, full and complete information on 
accidents is voluntarily given to the foreman by the 
man involved. This information includes divulging any 
practices the man might have wrongfully engaged in, 
and which could have been a factor in the accident that 
resulted. The information, favorable or unfavorable to 
the man involved, is freely related because the men 
realize that the purpose of gathering the information is 
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The air-brake-repair area typifies the neatness and clean- 
liness which are clearly evident in all parts of the SP’s 
Houston shops. 





Contributing to cooperation in keeping the shops clean 
are conspicuous signs indicating the person responsible for 
each area. 


to prevent future accidents, not to punish the man. 
Management, in its turn, scrupulously lives up to its part 
of the pact by giving consistent fair treatment. 


Cornerstone of the Program 


The key to the harmony and the cordial feelings be- 
tween labor and management, and between individuals 
within each group—as well as to the courteous manner 
of SP employees toward the shipping and _ traveling 
public—is the railroad’s extensive cultivation of good 
human relations. The training program on this subject 
covers nearly 5.000 employees per year. 
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Two series of courses are given in the form of con- 
ferences, both having the general objective of getting 
maximum cooperation from people being dealt with. 
One course is for supervisors from foremen on up to 
department heads and general officers. The second is 
for employees who deal directly with the public—ticket 
and freight agents, freight and passenger train crews. 
redcaps, claim agents. etc. 


Courses Treat Similar Subjects 


Both courses cover basic human relations, person- 
ality. tact and diplomacy. The course for employees 
meeting the public includes sales strategy, which is not 
included in the supervisory course, while the latter 
covers certain subjects not included in the “contact 
personnel” courses. Among these are leadership, how 
to reprimand, organizing a department. and the delega- 
tion of responsibility. 

The teaching part of the program is conducted by 
Hob Ferguson & Associates of San Francisco, a man- 
agement consultant firm specializing in industrial con- 
ference leading, human relations and salesmanship. The 
teaching is done mainly in conference style without 
formal lectures. Those who attend learn by doing, for 
the most part, through participating instruction. Con- 
ference attendance on the part of the employees is en- 
tirely voluntary, although many conferences are held 
on company time. 

The men trained at the Houston general shops in- 
clude all supervisors from the shop superintendent down 
to the assistant first line supervisors, all union repre- 
sentatives. and safety representatives. This training has 
heen given over a five-year period as follows: 

1948—16 hours of conference training in basic hu- 
man relations, i.e., leadership, supervision, reprimand. 
personality. handling problems, tact and diplomacy. 

1949 and 1950—8 to 10 hours of advanced training 
in human relations. 

1951—10 hours of training on planning the work, 
organizing a department for efficient operation, how to 
delegate responsibility and authority, types of orders 
and how to give them, effective use of the executive's 
time, and how to simplify work and make it easier for 
the operator. 

1952—15 hours of training in conference leading. 
This was aimed at teaching the supervisor how to get 
active participation from the employees in the opera- 
tion of the shop. and at improving communications be- 
tween people. 


Course Divided into Six Divisions 


The course in conference leading exemplifies the 
thoroughness of the different training courses. This 
course is divided into six main divisions—why have a 
conference, what to do for best results, the individual 
as a conference leader, the duties of the conference 
leader, helpful hints for the leader, and how the nature 
of the problem determines the kind of conference to 
use. Eleven points are listed under the first heading, six 
under the second, etc., each a proved practical aid to 
the leader and the conferees. 

This program was not merely thought of, instituted 
and then allowed to remain static. It is worked at stead- 
ily day by day to assure continuing success. Every other 
day, for example, five minutes of the supervisors’ meet- 
ing are devoted to the program, how to keep it active 
and how to improve it. On alternate days the five-minute 
period is devoted to safety matters, a related subject 
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with the cleanest area during the previous three months. 


and one that is aided by the human relations program. 

The value of the human relations program in pro- 
moting safety is attested by the shop record. At the time 
the material for this article was gathered, it had been 
444 days since the last reportable (lost time) accident. 
To maintain this record several procedures are followed 
day in and day out. Two safety committee men in each 
department report daily to the foreman any hazards 
found. Wearing safety shoes, and other practices con- 
ducive to safe working conditions, are actively encour- 
aged. Neatness is emphasized strongly. 


Neatness Stressed 


The value which the SP places on neatness, which of 
course is directly related to safety, is well shown by 
the daily work procedure. 

The employees have enthusiastically accepted the im- 
portance of good housekeeping and they see to it that 
their machine bench or work area is clean and orderly 
before quitting time each day. Things to be left overnight 
are stored in an orderly manner. The resulting neatness 
and cleanliness of the shop are felt to contribute effec- 
tively toward both the quantity and the quality of 
production. 

The shops are divided into general sections, each kept 
clean by a laborer. Signs show the name of the man 
who is responsible for keeping each area clean. Indi- 
vidual machines within any area are kept clean by the 
operator, and here too a sign indicates the person re- 
sponsible for the cleanliness of the machine and the 
neatness of the area surrounding it. 

By this cooperation the actual cleaning force does 
not have to be large to maintain the unusual degree of 
cleanliness found at Houston. For example, one man 









Foremen vie for a pennant award given to the department 


An important function of the human relations training 


takes care of cleaning and keeping clean and neat the 
entire blacksmith shop, and it is doubtful if any cleaner 
or neater blacksmith shop, or any other shop for that 
matter, can be found on any railroad. 

Competition between different departments keeps each 
department on its toes. Every 90 days a committee from 
one department inspects and rates another, and the best 
department gets a banner which it keeps for the follow- 
ing 90 days. When the human relations program was 
first started the scores ran from 60 to 80: now the scores 
run from the 80’s to as high as 99, 

The human relations program has increased the num- 
ber of employees active in civic affairs, one reason prob- 
ably being a sharpened confidence in their ability to 
deal with others. The SP in turn encourages community 
activity on the part of employees, feeling that it helps 
to identify the railroad with the community. It further 
does all that it can to help a man who is interested in 
becoming active in his neighborhood whether for pub- 
lic office or joining a club. 


Civic Relations Also Benefit 


In another aspect of civic relations the value of the 
human relations program is further proved. With the 
new friendly spirit between men and management, the 
unions have gone all out in aiding the railroad in the 
Community Chest drives. The result has been a steady 
increase in employee donations at the shops from $5,000 
in 1946 to $18,000 in 1951. Comparable increases have 
occurred in Red Cross drives and in blood donations. 

While the program has been highly successful, the 
Southern Pacific by no means considers it perfected or 
to the state where it cannot be improved or enlarged 
upon. 
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program is teaching supervisors how to instruct their men. 
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The control console for the loudspeaker system is on yardmaster’s desk on the top floor of the tower. 


On the Atlantic Coast Line .. . 


Lots of Uses for Talk-Back Loudspeakers 


Paging and talk-back speakers in a yard 2.8 
miles long are controlled by yardmaster in a tow- 


er for two-way conversations with yard crews 


To expedite operations in a large flat yard at Florence, 
S.C., the Atlantic Coast Line uses an extensive in- 
stallation of talk-back loudspeakers for two-way com- 
munication between the yardmaster (in his office) and 
switching crews working in the yard and industrial 
areas nearby. Florence is an important terminal and 
junction, 293 miles south of Richmond, Va., on the 
double-track main line south to Jacksonville, serving 
points in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 

The yard at Florence, which is 2.8 miles long, handles 
approximately 3,000 cars in and out daily—not includ- 
ing cars delivered to or received from industries. Here 
most trains of dry freight are classified into blocks. For 
example, northbound cars are separated into blocks for 
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(1) Richmond (general), (2) RF&P at Richmond, and 
(3) north of Richmond, other than RF&P. Southbound 
cars are blocked for three separate destinations. At 
Florence, also, trains are made up for four other lines. 

Northbound cars of perishables are reiced at Florence. 
As a general rule, not more than one hour or one hour 
and 15 minutes elapses from the time a train arrives 
until the cars are classified, made up in trains, and are 
ready for departure. 


Crews Are Well Organized 


Diesel-electric switch engines are used exclusively. 
Four yard engines are assigned to the first tricl. daily, 
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To call the yardmaster, a foreman presses button on mast of talk-back speaker. 


six crews to the second trick, and five to the third trick, 
for service solely within the yard. In addition, one yard 
engine is assigned to industrial work on the first trick. 
and one on the second trick. The yard crews work under 
the direction of the yardmaster, who has his office in a 
glassed-in tower over the yard office. which is centrally 
located. Formerly, the yardmaster spent most of his 
time walking over the yard in an attempt to maintain 
operations in a flexible state. Now he sits at his desk 
where he can watch operations in the yard, using the 
loudspeaker system to talk with crews anywhere in the 
yard area. 


Talk-Back Speaker Locations 


The talk-back speakers are spaced about 175 ft. apart 
along the two principal switching ladders, along which 
most of the switching moves are made. A weatherproof 
push-button is mounted in the mast of each of these 
loudspeaker installations. There are additional speakers 
on the ice platform, crew dispatcher’s office. yard clerk’s 
office. and at other places; a total of 65 of these speakers 
being in service in this yard, as indicated on the plan. 
Each talk-back speaker is connected to a console in the 
yardmaster’s tower. Corresponding with each incoming 


__ To Rocky Mount 
and Richmond 





circuit, there is a small toggle key and an indication 
lamp on the panel of the console on the yardmaster’s 
desk. 

If a foreman wants to call the yardmaster, he goes 
to the nearest talk-back location and presses a_push- 
button on the pipe mast. This causes a buzzer to sound 
in the yardmaster’s office, and at the same time, on the 
yardmaster’s console, the white indication lamp is lighted 
over the small key corresponding with that circuit. The 
yardmaster pulls that key to the down position and 
acknowledges the call. When the yardmaster wants to 
talk to the foreman of a crew, he presses down on the 
key of the circuit extending to the talk-back location 
nearest to that crew. Then he steps on his foot switch. 
and speaks into his microphone. His voice can be heard 
within a range of 100 ft. or more of each talk-back 
speaker. The yardmaster releases the foot switch to 
listen. The foreman, or other member of the crew work- 
ing near the talk-back, answers the yardmaster. Thus a 
contact is made by direct calling and answering. 

If the yardmaster does not know the whereabouts of 
a foreman, he puts out a call on the paging speakers. 
The foreman uses the nearest talk-back, and by pressing 
the push-button on the pipe mast he can communicate 
quickly with the yardmaster’s office. The paging speak- 
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ers are mounted on buildings and towers so that they 
have a range of several hundred feet. 

The talk-back loudspeaker system in Florence yard 
is being used to advantage in expediting switching, co- 
ordinating the work of the different crews, and improv- 
ing safety of yard operations. Example: When a classifi- 
cation track is nearly full, the crew foreman can so 
advise the yardmaster by talk-back speaker. The yard- 
master than puts out a call via loudspeakers to the fore- 
man of a crew working near the other end of that track. 
directing him to watch while the track is being “shoved.” 
That foreman keeps the yardmaster advised, and he in 
turn tells the foreman of the crew doing the shoving, 
so that they can stop before pushing cars out of the 
other end of the track. This saves time and damage. 


Yard Operations Expedited 


Another example: Five of the talk-back speakers are 
on the ice platform, so that the yardmaster can talk 
with the men working there to give them information 
concerning the icing of cars that is not shown on the 
switch list. This has expedited reicing operations, par- 
ticularly in servicing the solid trains of perishables. 
Talk-back speakers, conveniently placed for the mechan- 
ical forces, are used frequently by the yardmaster to 
call car men to repair some minor defect on a car in 
a train that has just arrived. Previously, 10 to 15 minutes 
were required to call a car man. Now he usually can be 
called, and the repairs accomplished, while the car is 
still in classification, without delay to the train. 


Interior Systems 


The terminal trainmaster’s office is on the ground 
floor of the yard tower. The terminal trainmaster has 
a Teletalk intercommunication console on his desk with 
connections to the desks of (1) his chief clerk; (2) the 
yardmaster: (3) car record clerk; (4) bill clerk; and 
(5) the “WG” telegraph office. This installation is so 
arranged that the terminal trainmaster can call any of 
these five outlets, or any of them can call him, by push- 
ing a button on the speaker. The terminal trainmaster 
can monitor any one or all of the five stations any time. 
The district superintendent’s office is on the second floor 
of the Florence passenger station, some distance from 
the tower. A set in his office is connected to a talk-back 
speaker on the yardmaster’s desk at the yard office. 
With this equipment, the superintendent can monitor all 
communications on the talk-back and paging system, 
and can readily reach the yardmaster in the tower. 

Each of the talk-back speaker locations along the switch- 
ing leads in the yard consists of two 3-watt loudspeakers, 
mounted back-to-back, in a housing on top of a 3-in. 
pipe mast & ft. high. Single speakers of the same type 
are used at some locations on the outside of buildings. 
Indoor speakers are used in the crew clerk’s office and 
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There is a group of paging speakers on top of the tower. 


“RA” interlocking tower. The paging speakers are 
mounted in groups on top of the yard office building 
and on floodlight towers. These speakers are the re- 
entrant trumpet type with 24.5-in. horns. and rated at 
30. watts. 


Yardmaster’s Control Console 


The yardmaster’s console is six feet long. The center 
panel includes a small loudspeaker, below which is a 
row of keys for controlling the paging speakers. Each 
way from the center are two panels, each of which has 
two rows of keys; these keys are used to connect the 
console set to the talk-back speakers in the yard. These 
are standard, two-position, spring-return type keys. the 
spring-return feature being adapted to save time in 
operating the keys, and to prevent the possibility of 
keys remaining in other than the normal position when 
the circuit controlled is not in use. Directly above each 
key is a white indication lamp, which is lighted when 
a man in the field operates the push-button at a talk- 
back location, signaling the yardmaster that he wants 
to talk to him. A microphone is mounted on an adjust- 
able bracket arm. 
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Three universal problems: How to stem diversion of high rated freight traffic; how to move head end 
traffic at a profit; how to render satisfactory I.c.l. service without loss.—President J. M. Hood. 


Short Line Managers Foresee 
Fairer Transport Policy 


F. B. Whitman’s plan of action gets a warm wel- 
come at association’s San Francisco convention 


Defects of the National Transportation Policy and “un- 
reasonable” delays in Interstate Commerce Commission 
action on requests for rate adjustments came in for 
strong criticism at the American Short Line Railroad 
Association’s 39th annual convention in San Francisco. 
October 2 and 3. 

Generally, the business outlook — ‘as reflected by 
speakers and officers of the association, along with safety 
and labor relations reports—was one of optimism. Pres- 
ident J. M. Hood told the more than 300 delegates that. 
while the level of business was somewhat lower than 
the preceding year, car shortage was at a minimum and 
the present indication is for no early severe car short- 
age. Deliveries of equipment and repair parts continue 
on a satisfactory basis, he said. 

Response to the key address of Frederic B. Whitman, 
president of the Western Pacific, was spontaneous and 
significant. The speech outlined succinctly the current 
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aims of association members, as well as those of the 
larger railroads. Discussion which followed Mr. Whit- 
man’s address indicated unanimity in support of the 
aims he outlined. 

He drew. laughter when he pointed out that member 
roads of the short line association, with only 8 per cent 
of the total railroad mileage of the country, account for 
more than 16 per cent of the total gross revenues. “In 
other words, you are taking in twice as much per mile 
as the railway industry as a whole, and I assume from 
this that none of you have any financial worries.” How- 
ever, Mr. Whitman went on in serious vein, some of the 
larger railroads do have financial worries and, he added. 
association members might be of great help to them 
while at the same time benefitting their own roads— 
largely by force of numbers. 

The National Transportation Policy as laid down by 
Congress in the Transportation Act of 1940 is one with 
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which the railroads can have no serious quarrel, except 
that it doesn’t go far enough, the speaker said. The 
policy provides, among other things, for fair and im- 
partial regulation of all modes of transportation sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act. The policy, how- 
ever, makes no mention of air transport because air 
transport is not under J.C.C. And the Civil Aeronautics 
Act contains no provision requiring the administration 
of that act by the C.A.B. to preserve the inherent ad- 
vantages of other forms of transportation. 

“The result, of course, has been government promo- 
tion of the air industry by preferential treatment and 
subsidies, regardless of the effect on other forms of 
transportation,” said Mr, Whitman. “That is a defect in 
an otherwise soundly stated National Transportation 
Policy. 

“But has the policy as stated been carried out? Quite 
obviously, it has not.” 


Eight Point Program 


Mr. Whitman urged the delegates to support the fol- 
lowing legislative action which he said could correct 
the situation: 


(1) Elimination of unreasonable delays in I.C.C. action on 
requests by common carriers for rate adjustments, without 
prejudice to the commission’s right to review and modify. De- 
layed hearings and slow decisions severely penalize carriers with 
loss of revenue. There always remains, too, the probability that 
in these days of inflation the new rates may be insufficient when 
they are authorized. 

(2) Changing the I.C.C. rule of rate-making from first con- 
sideration of the effects of proposed rates on traffic volume 
to give suitable weight to the effects of the proposed rates on 
the maintenance of carrier credit. 

(3) Repeal of the long-and-short haul clause as a_ primary 
step toward establishment of fair competition in the trans- 
portation business. “The long-and-short haul clause was justi- 
fiable when railroads had a transportation monopoly. It no 
longer is required as a means of public protection, and merely 
acts as an impediment to the railroads in competing with other 
forms of transportation. 

(4) Agreement by I.C.C. to permit abandonment of a rail- 
road line which is being operated at a financial loss, and 
power of appeal over state commissions which refuse to author- 
ize such discontinuance. 

(5) Require contract carriers by motor, water and air to 
file, adhere to, and make public the rates they actually charge, 

(6) Adjustment of the agricultural products exemption to 
the motor carriage of farm products and fish from producing 
areas to primary markets. 

(7) Make parcel post rates adequate to cover all costs of 
the service. 

(8) Require all users of domestic, :government-owned trans- 
portation facilities (highways, waterways and airports) to pay 
user charges sufficient to cover their fair share of the cost of 
building. 


“This program of revision of federal transportation 
regulations,” concluded Mr. Whitman, “is not only vital 
to the welfare and existence of your railroads and mine; 
it is absolutely necessary if America is to have the well 
integrated efficient transportation system it must have 
for continued growth and national defense.” 

The leading address fitted closely with the sentiment 
of the convention. This was apparent in the annual re- 
port of President Hood on its first day. 

He said three important problems confront the rail- 
road industry: First, there is the continuing diversion 
of high-rated freight traffic to competing forms of trans- 
portation; secondly, the problem of moving head-end 
traffic—primarily mail and express—at a profit; and 
third, how to render a satisfactory l.c.l. service without 
loss or at some profit. Intensified efforts, said Mr. Hood. 
are warranted on the part of each member line to solve 
these problems, separately and as a group. 
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ALL RE-ELECTED— 


The association reelected its entire slate of officers. They 
are: James M. Hood, president; C. A. Miller, vice-president 
and general counsel; C. E. Huntley, secretary-treasurer; 
all of Washington, D. C. 

J. P. Blanton, Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Jester, Washington, 
D. C.; W. R. Grimm, Chicago—traffic managers. 

J. M. Bamberger (president, Bamberger Railroad) Salt 
Lake City, Utah; L. C. Bruce (vice-president, Kentucky 
& Tennessee) Stearns, Ky.; V. M. Bushman (president, 
Ahnapee & Western) Green Bay, Wis.; T. H. Steffens 
(president, Sand Springs) Sand Springs, Okla.; D. W. 
Thomas (president, Chesapeake Western) Harrisonburg, 
Va.—regional vice-presidents. 





The undeclared war in Korea, he continued, leaves 
much uncertainty in railroad planning, and it remains 
necessary for each member line to evaluate to the best 
of its ability what preparation needs to be made in order 
to meet adequately the demand for transportation in 
the immediate future. 

Falling off of the level of business on member lines 
during the past year, he said, has been due in most part 
to the disturbance of the domestic economy by military 
requirements and the delay in converting to the produc- 
tion of military materiel. Some railroad and industrial 
strikes, and particularly the recent seven-week steel 
strike, contributed a great deal to the decrease in bus- 
iness, 


Progress in Safety 


William J. Patterson, member of the I.C.C., told the 
association that great progress has been made in railroad 
safety. 

In 1918, during World War I, 3,419 railway em- 
ployees were killed. In 1944, the peak year of rail- 
road trafic during World War II, employee fatalities 
totaled 1,087, the largest number since 1929 when 1,428 
employees were killed. For all classes of railway acci- 
dents, employee fatalities dropped to 392 in 1950. This 
was an all-time low for railroad records, which began in 
1888. But the figure rose to 432 in 1951. 

Similar conditions existed with reference to the num- 
ber of employees reported as injured in railway acci- 
dents. The total for 1918 was 156,013, compared with 
48,613 in 1944, and 24,266 in 1951. The 1951 figure is 
about 85 per cent below that of 1918. In addition, the 
volume of freight traffic on the railways in 1951 as 
measured in ton-miles was about 60 per cent greater 
than in 1918. The employee fatality rate per million 
man-hours reached an all-time low of 0.132 in 1950, 
and in 1951 it was 0.140, the second best record in 
railroad history. 

“During recent years,” said Mr. Patterson, “we have 
witnessed the rapid development and use of diesel- 
electric locomotives. This trend toward greater use of 
diesel-electric locomotives can be seen in locomotive in- 
spections made by our inspectors during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1952. Of a total of 110,483 locomotive 
inspections, 45,224 were of steam locomotives and 65,259 
were of locomotives other than steam. Some 6,000 steam 
locomotives were found defective, of which 370 were 
ordered withheld from service. About 6,087 locomo- 
tives other than steam were also found defective. These 
figures, you see, indicate that the conversion to the use 
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of diesel-electric locomotives does not lessen the need 
for continued close inspection.” 


‘More for Pensions 


F. C. Squire, member of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, discussed amendments of the two laws adminis- 
tered by the board, which have resulted in large in- 
creases in the benefit rates. The effect of these changes, 
he said, will be to raise the amount paid out for un- 
employment benefits by around 40 per cent, or about 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000 for an average year. 

The increased cost, said Mr. Squire, will not im- 
mediately affect the one-half per cent tax now required 
of the railroads to support the unemployment insur- 
ance account, because the balance in this account is still 
well above the point at which a higher rate is required 
under the sliding scale provided by the 1948 amend- 
ments. It will be a few years yet before the unemploy- 
ment tax rate railroads are required to pay goes up. 
The increase will, of course, occur sooner because o 
the 1952 amendments and long-range tax cost will be 
higher. The long-range cost of the present law is esti- 
mated at around 2.7 per cent for the law as it was prior 
to July 1. 

Said Mr. Squire: “When you consider that the rail- 
road retirement system is by no means yet full grown, 
and that the number now on the annuity rolls—500,000 
men, women and children—will continue to increase for 
a few decades to come, the outgo is getting somewhat 
alarmingly close to the income from pay roll taxes of 
about $650,000,000. It should be borne in mind that in 
the future, when the payment of benefits increase to a 
point where they exceed the income from payroll taxes. 
the excess must be met from the interest on the fund 
and that, to date, only $2,900,000,000 has been ac- 
cumulated in the fund.” 

He concluded by saying that no major liberalizing 
amendments were made to the Railroad Retirement Act 
for the first time in nine years. “But each time they 
have been added, the increases in benefits were applied 
to those already on the annuity rolls, who paid in taxes 
for only a small part of what they got. The remainder 
of the money has to come from somewhere, and _ inas- 
much as the railroad retirement system is based on the 
principle of being selfsupporting, any liberalizations for 
those already on the annuity rolls means just that much 
more money to be taken away from the younger em- 
ployees now working who will not retire for many years. 
It is to their own self-interest to stop these liberaliza- 
tions until they get near retirement age themselves, be- 
cause the grand total of money available is fixed—the 
$2,900,000,000 now on hand, and the 1214 per cent 
tax in the future. Any liberalization now made means 
placing a big mortgage on future income, which ob- 
viously is counter to the interests of those who are now 
paying taxes and are going to continue paying taxes 
for many years before they retire.” 


Resolutions Seek Equality 


The association went on record as favoring: 

@ Discontinuance of subsidies to and the equalization 
of the tax burden upon all forms of interstate trans- 
portation. 

e@ Relief from financial burdens incident to the elim- 
ination of highway-grade crossings. 

e@ Fair and equitable treatment of short line rail- 
roads regardless of ownership, possession or control. 

e Abolition of Inland Waterways Corporation as a 
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government agency, and discontinuance of barge line 
operations by the federal government. 

@ Imposition of tonnage taxes for commercial use 
of inland waterways. 

e@ Eight amendments of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
including repeal of Section 15(4) insofar as it imposes 
restrictions upon the I.C.C. in establishment or main- 
tenance of through routes or joint rates. 

e@ Repeal of federal excise tax on transportation of 
persons and property. 

e@ Regulation of practitioners before the administra- 
tive agencies of the federal government. 

e@ Amendment of the Railway Labor Act in ten in- 
stances. 

@ Amendment of the Elkins Act to make clear its 
application to motor carriers and water carriers to the 
extent it now is applicable to railroads and freight for- 
warders. 

e@ Amendment of Standard Time Act to fully occupy 
the legislative field with respect to standards of time 
to be observed throughout the Nation. 

e@ Amendment of Transportation of Explosives Act 
in the light of developments in that field since the 
previous revision. 

@ Amendment of Railroad Retirement Act, the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, and the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act, to make it clear that employees of 
contractors performing railroad work are not subject 
to these acts. 

e@ An increase in parcel post rates and reductions in 
the sizes and weights of parcel post packages. 

e@ Authorize the Bureau of Public Roads of the De- 
partment of Commerce to determine the portion and 
type of public road taxes which should be assessed 
against various types and weights of motor vehicles. 

The association opposed: 

e Any legislation impairing the efficiency or inde- 
pendence of the I.C.C. 

e Any legislation increasing the expense of opera- 
tion of the railroads without compensating improve- 
ment in service to the public or enhancement of safety. 

e@ Any legislation giving, or tending to give, freight 
forwarders the status of carriers. 

e Exclusion from the Sherman Antitrust Act of trans- 
portation agencies subject to the jurisdiction of the 
I.C.C., the U. S. Maritime Administration and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

e Federal control safety regulations applicable to the 
engineering standards of highway vehicles operated in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

e@ Any Federal Workmen’s Compensation Act detri- 
mental to the interests of its members or their employees. 

e@ Construction of the proposed St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and Power Project, the Missouri Valley and the 
Columbia Valley Projects. 

@ Repeal of the Reed-Bulwinkle Act. 

e Establishment of a Federal Traffic Bureau, a Fed- 
eral Transportation Authority, or a Federal Transporta- 
tion Department. 

@ Giving Interstate Commerce Commission power to 
prescribe penalty per diem rates for use of freight cars. 

The delegates also heard talks by Francis A. O'Neill. 
Jr., chairman of the National Mediation Board; Ken- 
neth L. Vore, director of Military Transport Service, 
U. S. Department of Defense; Nelson M. Bortz, chair- 
man of the Railroad and Airline Wage Board; and 
Robert L. Glenn of the National Production Authority. 

The 40-mile California Western was official host to 
the more than 300 delegates. A total of 312 U. S. roads 


are now members of the association. 
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Although 1951 was a year of low tie-renewal records, 
there was more extensive mechanization of tie-renewal 





methods. One of the new machines in this field was the 
Nordberg “Gandy” shown removing a tie on a siding. 


Tie Renewals at New Low in 195t 


Use of untreated ties continued to decrease but a few more 
secondhand ties were installed than during previous year 


For the first time in the history of American railroads, 
the five-year average of tie renewals per mile of main- 
tained track fell below 100 at the end of 1951. This 
figure indicates an average service life of more than 30 
years, and is said to be due, in part, to the heavy use 
of treated ties. In attaining this average, 1951 tie re- 
newals on Class I railways reached a record low of 
29,061,327, or 1.431.526 less than the number installed 
the year before. The grand total of ties installed includes 
739,286 new, untreated ties (the lowest number on 


record); 27,938,661 new treated ties; 383,243 second- 


hand ties; and 137 “ties other than wood.” 
New Low in Canada, Too 


A new low record was also established on Canadian 
roads, where installations dropped 411,357 to a total 
of only 6,651,320 for the year. This includes 594,007 
untreated ties and 6,057,313 new treated ties. As usual 
Canadian roads did not install any secondhand ties or 
‘ties other than wood.” 

These figures are based on the tabulation of crosstie- 
renewal statistics compiled for the Committee on Ties 
of the A.R.E.A. by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
f the Association of American Railroads from reports 
made to the Interstate Commerce Commission by Class 
| railroads in the United States and from figures fur- 
nished by the large Canadian roads to the A.R.E.A. 
Some of the more significant statistics are reproduced 
in the tables accompanying this article. 
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Not only was there a new low record established in 
the number of crossties installed in 1951 but also in 
the average number of new wood crossties renewed per 
mile of maintained track. 

This figure for the year of 1951 dropped to an 
all-time low of 87, which compares with 92 in 1950 and 


j 





emover was another new machine 
seeing active service| on several roads during the year. 
This machine is said} to be capable of pushing out a tie 
by means of a hydraulic ram, regardless of how firmly 
it may be embedded/in any kind of ballast. 


The Fairmont Tie 
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Statistics of Crosstie Renewals on Leading Railroads in the United States and Canada for the Calendar 
Year Ended December 31, 1951 


Cost of 
, new 
Number of Cost cf wood 
Total wood Per cent new crossties 
number crosstie of wood wood inserted 
of new renewals crosstie vr. : Equated crossties _ per thou 
Miles of wood per mile of renewals Average Estimated gross inserted sand 
maintained _crossties maintained to all ties cost of total ton-miles per — equated 
trac laid in track in track new crossties per mile ot mile of gross 
occupied replaces. =——————._ ———*—_ wood in all maintained main- ton- 
by ment 5-year 5-year ties maintained track tained miles 
crossties in 1951 1951 average 1951 average treated tracks (thous. ) track (cents) 
Road 
NEW ENGLAND REGION: e202 " ' 
Bangor & Aroostook.............. 819.74 115,883 141 176 4.9 6.1 $3.54 2,366,552 1,977 $305 15.40 
Boston & Maine...............- | 2,759.36 ©=-143,388 = 52 58 18 20 3.4 8140112 5,193 180 BAT 
Canadian Nat. Lines in New Eng.. . 233.54 12.463 53 85 Wey 2.7 2.31 739,750 2,608 - 123 4.72 
Canadian Pacific (lines in Me.)..... 216.40 18,606 86 97 3.0 3.3 2.42 627,524 8,558 208 2.43 
Canadian Pacitic (lines in Vt.)...... 125.41 14,952 119 81 4.0 2.7 2.42 376,721 5,043 289 5.73 
ee eee ere 191.87 30,463 58 51 2.0 L.8 2.84 1,458,974 4,814 165 3.43 
ee : 1,173.38 113,864 64 107 2.1 3.6 4.02 3,509,600 3,491 230 6.59 
New York Connecting. . 26.30 734 28 91 0.9 2.9 4.14 82,375 12,517 116 0.92 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 3,557.11 98,989 28 59 0.9 1.9 3.18 11,073,617 6,075 88 1.46 
TT” ee eran a 474.54 21,413 21 39 0.7 1.2 3.12 1,478,238 2,071 65 2.53 
a ere Cae ar aoe 9,877.65 570, 755 52 75 1.7 2.4 3.32 29,853,469 4,927 158 3.20 
GREAT LAKES REGION: 8 aeh 
eS eee 402.70 49,576 123 112 4.1 - 3. 15 1,222,09 1 4,143 388 9.37 
Cambria & Indiana............ : 55.85 1,131 12 35 0.4 1.2 3.61 161,079 2,345 43 1.82 
Delaware & Hudson. : ; 1,349.26 143,019 106 115 3.3 3.6 3.31 1,279,968 9,635 350 3.64 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. . 2,142.39 150,918 69 85 2.2 2.9 3.57 6,624,776 7,354 247 3.36 
Detroit & Mackinac.............. 270.96 62,485 231 157 7.6 5.2 3.32 817,170 1,144 703 61.47 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line....... 150.31 10,249 7 73 22 2.4 4.49 : 153,37 L 5,494 303 5.52 
DM ee Are os cis oes , 4,619.30 367,624 80 7 2.8 2.9 3.55 13,612,731 8,072 283 3.50 
Grand Trunk Western............ 1,834.45 196,445 107 109 3.4 3.4 2.94 5,807,109 5,834 314 5.39 
Lehigh & Hudson River. . ere 110.29 8,216 59 72 2.2 2.7 3.36 296,500 6,427 200 3.11 
Lehigh & New England........... 238.35 26,312 110 103 3.6 3.4 3.91 _ f24,112 3,776 432 11.44 
Lehigh Valley......... ioe ce 2,497.62 188,938 76 86 25 2.9 3.23 7,483,793 5,923 244 4.42 
Monongahela...... : ae 248.83 16,285 65 59 2.2 2.0 3.35 729,224 5,740 220 3.82 
ae 72.54 6,784 94 69 32 2.4 1.94 , 208,922 3,636 462 12.71 
ES eae 20,726.83 1,317,358 63 72 ae | 2.4 3.72 63,909,367 8,172 236 2.88 
New York, Chi. & St.L.(Inc.W&LE) 3,425.39 299,165 87 108 2.8 3.4 3.03 10,664,069 9,551 265 Ee i 6 
New York, Ontario & Western.... . 669.74 32,852 49 20 1.7 0.7 1.45 1,916,163 2,268 71 3.14 
New York. Susquehanna & Western. 211.41 9,157 43 AT 1.5 1.6 4.32 ‘ 615,002 1,656 187 11.30 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie........... 797.29 61,686 77 98 2.5 3.2 3.29 2,439,053 6,306 254 4.03 
Pittsburg & Shawmut............. 116.75 17,094 97 126 3.4 4.5 4.15 331,803 2,464 405 16.43 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia........ 180.39 20,459 113 88 3.7 2.9 3.88 551,366 6,862 438 6.38 
I Nes Gh, sa Jeo lo 3,159.04 270,307 86 94 27 3.0 3.29 9,838,482 7,597 285 3.75 
Ee on. eee 43,279.69 3,256, 060 75 82 2.4 ae 3.46 132,683,754 7 655 259 3.38 
CENTRAL EASTERN REGION: 
Akron, Canton & Sanne Ses 219.69 38,927 113 135 3.8 4.6 eoee 648,619 3,423 362 10.56 
Baltimore & Ohio.... . oo des SRLS 908,718 88 88 33. $1 2.88 29,561,679 9,237 252 2.73 
Bessemer & Lake Erie. . eee 487.11 29,710 61 40 2.0 1.3 4.16 1,514,646 9,652 253 2.63 
Central R. R. of New Jersey . on ee 888.74 44,331 50 72 1.8 2.6 3.35 2,498,846 5,830 167 2.87 
Central R. R. of Pennsylvania... . . 459.29 21:920 48 81 Uy 2.9 3.46 1,291,375 6,694 165 2.46 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois......... 1,355.63 68,201 50 56 Wey 1.8 3.56 3,952,999 4,875 179 3.67 
Chicago & Illinois Midland........ 166.72 19,747 118 118 3.9 3.9 3.52 500,196 7,984 416 Die 
Chicago, Ind’polis & Louisville. ... . 726.25 158,389 218 165 7.0 53 2.90 - 932 5,187 632 12.18 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton......... 601.11 68,719 114 91 4.0 32 2.94 1,731,197 4,061 328 8.08 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern............ 859.30 72,509 65 66 2.1 2.2 2.90 2,642,221 4,755 189 3.98 
iimom Termimal................. 646.44 48,621 72 $3 23 2.7 2.60 2,003,964 1,822 187 10.25 
RINE eS ys 4 ecw ss la ste Yaie 780.06 80,381 103 112 3.6 3.9 3.48 2,245,469 4,940 358 7.25 
Missouri-Illinois.................. 216.59 27,669 128 195 4.1 6.2 2.56 680,210 2,043 327 16.02 
Se er 21,437.49 1,721,496 80 88 2.8 3.1 3.35 ol ,265,869 9,606 269 2.80 
Penna.-Reading Seashore Lines... . . 592.14 36,104 61 85 22 3.1 3.85 1,609,810 2,428 235 9.68 
NOS con wowace ose nss a 2,789.89 246,107 88 97 32 3.5 3.11 7,721,330 6,742 274 4.07 
Staten Island Rapid Transit....... 93.18 4,162 45 61 1.7 2.4 3.75 238,541 2,246 167 7.46 
Western Maryland................ 1,153.63 86,755 75 68 2.6 2.4 3.47 as 394,141 7,549 261 3.45 
UPN SE Roe re cua. 4 swe o% 43,854.51  3,682.466 83 88 2.9 3.1 3.19 25,756,044 8,401 265 3.16 
POCAHONTAS REGION: 
Atlantic & Danville............... 226.09 25,903 115 = 3.9 * 2.81 666,094 1,479 278 18.83 
Chesapeake & Ohio............... 8,028.04 644,836 80 84 2.6 2.8 3.11 24,351,852 11,054 250 2.26 
Norfolk & Western. . eae 4,341.93 569,361 130 128 4.2 4.1 2.95 Bk 459 983 12,136 383 3.15 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac....... 412.32 35,229 81 54 2.8 1.9 3.32 214,600 13,408 270 2.01 
DR Cr enicens Sse owe’ 946.04 134,248 142 120 4.6 3.9 2.80 2'o0e S22 11,714 397 3.39 
OT ER ee eee 13,954.42 1,409,577 100 99 3.3 3.2 3.02 12,599,051 il, ‘3! 50 302 2.06 
SOUTHERN REGION: 
Alabama Great Southern.......... 196.80 49,886 100 167 3.3 5.5 3.36 1,507,301 9,266 338 3.64 
Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay ....... 115.16 18,580 160 143 5.4 4.7 3.82 345,687 5,351 624 11.65 
Atlanta & West Point............. 147.82 23,290 158 t51 5.3 5.0 3.27 441,266 5,772 515 9.01 
Atlantic Coast Line............... 7,317.39 781,749 107 162 3.5 5.3 3.33 22,333,886 5,612 354 6.32 
Central of Georgia................ 2,305.30 353,445 153 141 sis 4.8 2.24 6,667,913 4,513 343 7.61 
Charleston & Western Carolina... .. 423.63 99,600 235 191 7.9 6.6 3.47 1,265,671 2,762 817 29.57 
Cin., New Orleans & Tex. Pac...... 773.34 105.931 137 143 4.6 4.8 3.39 2,290,890 12,484 465 S72 
(0 | a eee 421.31 130,633 310 264 9.9 8.6 3.16 1,322,879 12,288 978 7.96 
Columbus & Greenville............ 204.44 28,357 139 162 4.4 5.1 2.30 647,666 1,378 319 23.16 
eee 7 Oe eee ere 1,153.21 136,604 117 143 4.0 4.9 3.52 3,353,630 5,905 403 6.82 
. ARE eae re 442.45 70,797 160 135 5.3 4.5 3.02 1,345,435 4,607 482 10.47 
oe Serre 409.54 128,448 314 241 11.6 8.9 3.42 1,105,758 1,497 456 30.45 
Georgia Southern & Florida ....... 463.86 99,299 214 210 6.8 6.7 od 1,460,205 4,482 534 11.90 
Gulf, EMobile OS eae 3,500.15 376,127 106 157 3.4 a 2.76 11,088,473 5,236 293 5.59 
Illinois SS eee 9,840.25 1,430,437 145 167 4.8 §.5 2.58 29,982,982 7,006 374 5.34 
Louisville & Nashville............. 6,751.47 795,154 118 117 4.1 4.1 2.71 19,306,179 7,369 319 4.34 
a J (eee aes 173.93 23,588 135 144 4.2 4.5 2.54 552,481 2,143 343 16.00 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. Louis ...... 1,426.88 226,466 159 111 5.8 4.1 2.65 3,903,944 5,653 421 7.44 
New Orleans & Northeastern....... 295.04 27,070 92 178 3.1 6.1 3.36 872,309 9,353 309 3.30 
eee en Se eee 769.92 195,519 166 210 5. 72 2.80 2,260,242 2,023 387 15.32 
Seaboard Air Line................ 5,429.87 691,365 127 155 4.2 5.1 3.04 16,406,156 6,577 387 5.88 
NE es ee whois wn 8,456.68 865,624 102 lll 3.3 3.6 3.20 26,221,568 6,322 328 5.18 
Tennessee Central................ 342.60 45,353 132 139 4.4 4.6 2.82 1,037,393 Z hte 319 14.68 
Western Ry. of Alabama.......... 188.34 34,908 185 147 6.2 4.9 3.30 563,745 5,115 611 11.95 
Ea ae ae ee ees 51,849.38 6,738,230 129 147 4.3 4.9 2.90 156,283,659 6,295 367 5.82 
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Statistics of Crosstie Renewals on Leading Railroads in the United States 4nd Canada for the Calendar 
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Cost of 
new 
Number of Cost of wood 
Tiotal wood Per cent new crossties 
number crosstie of wood wood inserted 
of new renewals crosstie Equated  crossties _ per thou- 
Miles of wood per mile of renewals Average Egtimated gross inserted san 
maintained — crossties maintained to all ties cost of total ton-miles per equated 
track laid in track in track new cfossties per mile of mile of gross 
occupied replace- = ——*———_~, ————*"—a wood in all maintained main- ton- 
by ment 5-year 5-year ties mgintained track tained miles 
crossties in 1951 1951 average 1951 average treated racks (thous. ) track (cents) 
NORTHWESTERN REGION: 

Chicago & North Western......... 10,970.60 964,242 88 93 3.0 3.2 $2.63 ,905,877 4,421 $228 5.16 

Chicago Great Western............ 1,786.24 120,745 68 161 2.3 5.4 3.53 ,330,535 4,930 238 4.84 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 13,509.25 466,586 35 74 1.1 2.4 pay | | Ail 659,564 4,593 77 1.67 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha. . 2,145.54 180,080 84 97 2.8 3.3 2.99 361,817 3,790 251 6.63 

Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range..... 1,177.90 54,670 46 65 Ea 23 2.88 3,219,890 7,844 133 1.69 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. . 540.95 65,793 122 146 4.1 4.9 2.81 616,851 4,315 321 7.43 

Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific....... 205.11 25,673 125 207 4.2 7.0 2.56 604,476 5,408 312 5.76 

Great North oS SAS OOo omsee stor 10,271.88 1,113,683 108 114 3.5 3.7 3.05 3,800,791 5,975 328 5.66 

Green Bay & Western............. 276.12 29,764 108 118 3.8 4.0 3.83 792,374 2,210 386 17.47 

Lake Superior & as Pete clases 249.34 26,555 107 135 3.6 4.5 3.12 748,020 949 226 23.78 

Minneapolis & St. Louis........... 1,541.76 235,412 153 176 5.1 5.8 2.79 1,643,075 2,667 390 14.62 

Minpls., St. Paul & S.S  M. (Inc. icing 4, 817. 42 468,239 97 103 3.3 3.4 2.56 1 1,040,849 4,419 245 5.55 

Northern RONEN toc Sire a Sao rcv eo 9,228.02 476,713 Sz 60 18 2.1 2k 788,939 4,739 140 2.96 

Spokane International............. 175.61 66,352 378 323 13.0 EP 3.18 511,671 1,983 804 40.55 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle....... 1,132.48 70,833 63 97 2.0 32 3.30 3,623,936 5,897 142 2.42 

WUHE . 5s Seine teenie eee bicnce ewes 58,028.22 4,365,340 75 94 25 Sek 2.83 174,249,295 4,768 203 4.27 
CENTRAL WESTERN REGION: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...... 19,419.75 1,191,339 61 74 19 2.4 2.88 2,007,262 8,228 177 235 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...... 11,823.18 754,608 58 68 1.9 22 2.76 509,980 5,748 161 2.80 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. . 9,870.25 811,085 82 87 2.8 2.9 2.51 477,979 5.220 206 3.94 

Colorado & Southern.............. 809.03 47,399 55 72 1.8 2.4 3.01 427,090 5,407 16 3.06 

Colorado & Wyoming............. 107.05 16,379 153 59 5.2 2.0 5.05 316,673 230 773 336.15 

Denver & Rio Grande Western..... 3,319.96 318,554 60 51 1.9 1.6 3.54 340,000 §,751 211 3.67 

Fort Worth & Denver............. 957.70 60,799 63 85 2.1 2.9 3.13 2,877,172 5,250 197 3.42 

Northwestern Pacific.............. 423.83 83,035 196 162 6.8 5.6 3.52 1,227,226 4,544 602 13.25 

Sacramento Northern............. 315.00 19,577 62 * pl * 2.96 944.912 458 180 39.39 

Southern Pacific Co.-Pac. Lines..... 12,072.06 874,844 72 78 2.4 os 3.21 $5,876,172 10,621 231 2.18 
Toledo, Peoria & Western ......... 279.66 17,994 64 55 2.0 1.8 3.24 885,963 86 2 6.05 

— a ea rene ener 13,376.22 528,726 40 60 1.4 2 3.04 47,796,591 10,923 120 1.10 
MEIER 650 iota a tein Ue-v: ws iav0 56S vows ve 70.69 3,032 19 105 0.7 3.8 4.51 200,394 4, 69 1.58 

WERT ERIE COMINGS 6.0:0,0.4-0'3 6s 0 aes “ 1,538.40 189,899 123 206 4.1 6.9 3.05 4,575,864 8,290 373 4.49 

J a ee 74,382.78 4,917, 270 64 75 Pe | 2.6 2.93 235,463,278 8,050 186 2.3l 
SOUTHWESTERN REGION: 

Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western... 149.90 20,495 137 iz 4.6 5.5 2.97 446,300 9,886 407 4.11 

International-Great Northern...... 1,346.21 270,739 201 155 6.4 5a 2.84 4,256,400 6,496 571 8.79 

Kansas CHEW, SOWMURGEN «5. 6.6.6:6:0)000:0-00 1,299.42 199,473 154 84 4.9 2.7 2.83 4,112,213 8,364 434 5.19 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf......... 352.56 37,043 105 89 3.5 3.0 3.40 1,047,639 5,065 357 7.06 

Louisiana & Arkansas............. 884.26 115,301 130 94 4.0 2.9 2.82 2,879,501 5,216 367 7.04 

EE eee 352.05 27,597 78 77 2:6 2.6 3.14 1,042,067 1,072 245 22.85 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines....... 3,923.53 297,873 76 91 2.4 2.9 2.85 42,369,200 4,767 217 4.54 

Missouri Pacific. .............0.25. 8,830.24 1,253,899 142 141 4.6 4.6 2.79 27,234,295 6,748 396 5.86 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico...... 227.81 50,263 221 170 12 5.5 2.98 696,900 7,079 658 9.30 

Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka......... 136.76 17,779 130 180 4.5 6.3 3.72 393,868 691 439 63.61 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico.... 776.57 91,324 118 123 3.9 4.0 2.82 2,349,100 3,686 331 8.99 

St. Louis-San Francisco............ 5,779.83 525,672 91 119 2.9 3.8 2.67 8,188,893 5,130 243 4.74 

St. Louis, San. Fran. & Texas...... 153.66 12,754 83 111 2 3.6 2.81 180,910 5,021 233 4.65 

St. Louis Southwestern Lines....... 1,836.08 257,992 140 153 4.5 1.9 2.68 5,724,814 8,249 374 4.53 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf....... 355.91 43,129 121 113 4.2 3.9 2.80 1,026,400 2,182 340 15.57 

Texas & New Orleans............. 5,574.97 528,595 95 108 3.4 3.9 2.46 5,346,711 6,261 234 3.73 

Texas & Northern................ 12.41 2,377 192 _ 5.0 + 2.65 47,562 3,192 507 15.89 
SS RE 5 Sos 0 asso Sees asec ecs 2,252.06 326,255 145 155 5.0 5.3 2.77 6,584,920 8,432 401 4.7 
WGROM WIGRSCANNS 66.666.5-0:5-00:0.00 0000-0 234.49 43,069 184 121 5.8 3.8 3.41 742,864 1,043 627 60.09 

MME fe taste case erste ciara Sate cacerarsiece ie 6-8 34,478.72 4,121,629 119 123 3.9 4.1 2.76 104,970,557 6,127 329 §.37 

Grand Total— United States ...... 329,705.37 29,061,327 87 99 2.9 BIS 2.99 991,859,107 7,036 257 3.65 

CANADIAN ROADS: 

Canadian National............... 27,874.00 3,655,985 131 139 4.5 4.8 2.41 $1,359,130 % 302 si 

COAMAMIBT IE MOMIC 35.5 6 os 5 6 oss cscs eos 21,249.60 2,793,252 131 140 4.6 4.9 2.31 60,976,687 5,098 301 5.91 

Ontario Northland... ..............0 679.70 202,083 297 254 10.3 8.9 2.83 11,971,130 2,521 626 24.35 

*Not reported. 
“| in 1949, For roads in Canada, the comparable average 1950: and the remainder (54) stepped up their in- 
cecreased from 142 in 1950 to 134 in 1951. The new low stallation rate. 

nnual average of 87 established by Class I roads in The eight roads |that made the greatest reduc- 
‘1 was just low enough to bring the five-year average tion in tie renewals per mile of maintained track 

| tie renewals per mile of maintained track down to included the Chicago| Great Western (217 to 68); the 

cy . . T . . . . ‘ 

). the first average below 100 in history. Missouri-Illinois (194) to 128); the New York Connect- 
Of the 126 roads reporting, 69 showed a decrease in . ing (91 to 28); the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka (189 to 
‘erage tie renewals per mile of maintained track in 130); the New Orleans & Northeastern (141 to 92); the 

1951: three roads installed ties at the same rate as in Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific (173 to 125); the Alabama 
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The average number of crossties renewed per mile of 
maintained track dropped in 1951 to 87, the lowest of 
record. At the same time, the average cost of ties inserted 
per mile of track rose to $257, but not to a new record. 


Great Southern (147 to 100); and the Norfolk Southern 
(210 to 166). 

The Cambria & Indiana renewed an average of only 
12 crossties per mile of maintained track in 1951, there- 
by becoming the railroad with the lowest average in the 
United States. Other roads with low averages in 1951 
included the Rutland (21); the New York Connecting 
(28); the New York, New Haven & Hartford (28); and 
the Milwaukee (35). The Cambria & Indiana also led 
this group in 1950, at which time the Milwaukee was 
second with an average of 23 and the Rutland was 
fourth with an average of 32. 

The railroad with the lowest five-year average of new 
tie renewals per mile for the period ending in 1951 was 





A third machine—the Woolery tie-end remover—was first 
offered to railroads in 1951 as a unit to supplement the 
Woolery Tie Cutter. The cutter saws a tie into three pieces. 
The middle portion between the rails is removed and the 
hydraulic cylinder of the new machine, lowered into the 
hole thus made, pushes the ends of the cut tie outward. 
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NEW LOW RECORDS ESTABLISHED IN 1951 
UNITED STATES (Class 1!) 


Grand! total Wood Pres tnstetled o.cc.s.c0...555..ccc.ccsccsacesscccoassees 29,061,327 
Lear aacen ae RG RIN ITINTIES © oss uss55s avisvsnndcoayfossnvsivezeineaccsvessonssse 739,286 
Average annual renewals, new ties per mile ................:00008 87 
Five-year average, new ties per mile .........ssseeereeeereeeeeees 99 
CANADA 


RR UNUMD NONI, ze Sic sipsccas pecs nevsemorccsouctoseavcowtosoeveaeeoenee at eeeaeasovess 6,651,320 





the New York, Ontario & Western (20). This low 
average was attained by this road by virtue of its hav- 
ing installed no new crossties in the years 1947, 1940. 
and 1949. During that time its needs for crossties were 
filled by the use of secondhand ties obtained from the 
abandonment of second main track. During 1951 other 
low averages were reached on the Cambria & Indiana 
(35); the Rutland (39): the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
(40); the New York, Susquehanna & Western (47): 
and the Denver & Rio Grande Western (51). 


Installation Reduction in 1951 


That 1951 was a year of generally reduced installa- 
tion of crossties is evident from the fact that of the 
eight regions by which the railroads of the United States 
are grouped, only one failed to show a reduction in new 
ties renewed per mile of track maintained, as compared 
with the year before. However, even in that region (the 
Southern) the figure did not show an increase but merely 
remained exactly the same as the year before (129). 
The New England region made the greatest average 
reduction (76 to 52). Other regions making reductions 
included the Great Lakes (78 to 75); the Central Eastern 
(91 to 83); the Pocahontas (101 to 100); the North- 
western (77 to 75); the Central Western (70 to 64): 
and the Southwestern (124 to 119). As reported above. 
the average for the country as a whole was reduced from 
92 to a new low of 87 during the year. 

During 1951, a total of 83 roads in the United States 
reported using treated ties exclusively in maintenance. 
The number of roads in this category in each of the 
previous 10 years was 79 in 1950, 75 in 1949, 72 in 
1948, 66 in 1947, 63 in 1946, 56.in 1945, 54 in 1944. 
45 in 1943, and 49 in both 1942 and 1941, Only one 
road reported not using any treated ties at all. Of the 
roads using both treated and untreated ties, only six 
(one of them being in Canada) reported using more 
untreated than treated ties. 


“Treated’’ Ratio Down Slightly 


The ratio that treated wood ties bear to the total ties 
renewed in the United States dropped slightly from the 
high of 96.4 per cent in 1950 to 96.2 per cent in 1951. 
This compares to 95.3 per cent in 1949, 95.1 per cent 
in 1948, 94.7 per cent in 1947, 94.3 per cent in 1946. 
and 94 per cent in 1945. For Canada, the comparable 
ratio rose from 88.4 in 1950 to 91.1 in 1951. 

The average storekeepers’ prices of individual cross- 
ties rose from $1.50 for new, untreated ties in 1950 to 
$1.53 in 1951. For new, treated ties the average cost 
rose from $2.79 in 1950 to $2.99 in 1951, while that 
for all new wood ties increased from $2.75 to $2.95. 

As shown in the accompanying table these statistics 
cover a total of 329,705.37 miles of maintained track 
in the United States and 49,803.30 miles in Canada. 
These mileages compare with 329,927.45 miles in the 
United States and 49,703.20 miles in Canada in 1950. 
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Dirty cars, “bad orders” 
and pace of new car orders 
hold spotlight at annual 
meeting in St. Louis UY: id 

















“It is almost always cheaper for the consignee to clean a car, for he already 
has a labor force at work taking out the revenue load. Removal of dirt, * 
dunnage and debris should be a simple continuation of that unloading 
process.”—James K. Knudson, defense transport administrator and Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner. 





Car Supply—Number One Worry 
Of National Shippers Boards 








With an eye to growing civilian population, as well as lott. vice-president df the Operations and Maintenance 
the advent of expanded mobilization—or even sudden, Department of the |A.A.R.; and by Arthur H. Gass. 
all-out. war—members of the National Association of chairman of the A}A.R.’s Car Service Division. The 
Shippers Advisory Boards, meeting in St. Louis on “third side of the gtreet”—that of the federal govern- 
October 7, 8 and 9, devoted much of their program to ment—was presenteql by James K. Knudson, defense 
analyzing the car supply picture and finding means to transport administrdtor and member of the Interstate 
brighten it. Commerce Commissipn. All were in agreement that more 

The railroads’ side of this picture was presented to intensive use of cary now in service was a basic objec- 
the shippers by William T. Faricy, president of the tive—one which shippers and carriers can work out to 
Association of American Railroads; by James H. Ayde- their mutual benefif. And the dirty car problem was 
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Arthur P. Little 
New president 


Frank H. Cross 
Retiring president 





NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS 


President: Arthur P. Little, general traffic manager, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, 
Mass. 

Vice-President: John N. Lind, general traffic manager, 
National Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vice-President: C. L. Denk, Jr., general traffic manager, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary: J. W. Witherspoon, assistant general traffic 
manager, U. S. Rubber Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Retiring President: Frank H. Cross, assistant director of 
traffic, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 





generally conceded to be a most fruitful field for im- 
provement. A reduction in number of cars awaiting 
repairs, and, to a lesser extent, fewer delays in terminals, 
were also cited as ways to meet the problem. 

Stating that “this is no time for business as usual,” 
Mr. Knudson, speaking at a joint luncheon session at 
which members of the Traffic Club of St. Louis were 
also present, said the dirty car problem “has been with 
us so long it has begun to take on the aspect of an 
Augean stable.” It is a three-fold problem, he said, be- 
cause it costs money; results in extensive inefficiency 
in use of freight cars; and discriminates against the 
tidy shipper. 

He denied “categorically” that cleaning cars was a sole 
and fixed railroad responsibility “especially in this time 
of national defense emergency and tight car supply.” 
He added that “there can be no escape from the hard 
fact that regardless of who actually performs or pays 
the cost of cleaning, the user of freight service, in the 
long run, actually pays the bill—either directly, or 
through higher freight rates.” 

Mr. Knudson felt that the practice of having local 
freight agents report consignees releasing dirty cars did 
not get at the “grass roots” of the problem because of 
natural reluctance of an agent to “turn in” a good 
customer, and because of the hesitation of railroad man- 
agement to take action which might divert traffic to com- 
petitors. Offering his assistance in this problem to the 
national board and to the 13 regional boards, Mr. Knud- 
son quickly added that he believed government should 
avoid interference with private business “except to the 
extent intervention is absolutely necessary,” and that. 
even in the regulatory field, “government should assert 
its authority only where private business organizations 
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Cc. L. Denk, Jr. 


John N. Lind 
Vice-president 


Vice-president 


do not individually, or cannot as a group, accomplish 
the best lawful results.” 

Pointing out that a war must be fought with rail- 
road equipment available at its outbreak, he said 146,- 
000 more cars must be ordered as soon as possible to 
attain a July 1954 goal for handling heavy mobiliza- 
tion.“ Almost double that number, he added, would be 
necessary to handle traffic generated by a full scale war. 
“IT have had no assurance that these orders will be 
forthcoming. I hope the railroads will reconsider, for I 
have been assured that materials will be furnished for 
a larger program beginning with the second quarter 
of 1953.” 


Mr. Faricy’s Answer 


Following Mr. Knudson on the luncheon program, 
Mr. Faricy said the railroads have on order enough cars 
to keep builders busy for at least a year at the present 
rate of production. “The amortization allowance pro- 
gram, which has had such wholehearted and effective 
support from Mr. Knudson, has been, and is, a real 
stimulant in that connection.” He said that, assuming 
continuation of that program, “I am confident that when 
the steel supply situation improves, and more liberal 
allocations become available, the output of cars will 
go up and additional car orders will be forthcoming.” 

Later, speaking of “the shipper-railroad team” and 
how cooperation has enabled intensified use of the 
freight car fleet, Mr. Faricy suggested a look back to 
1929, the peak pre-war year, when loadings ran to a 
million cars a week. In that year, he said, 2,610,000 
freight cars (of all ownerships) turned out 447 billion 
revenue ton-miles of freight service. In 1951, while the 
number of cars had gone down to 2,046,000, the trans- 
portation output went up to 647 billion ton-miles. “This 
is a gain of 85 per cent in the transportation output of 
the average freight car. It is partly due to the railroads 
having spent almost $4 billion for new and better freight 
cars (with an average capacity of nearly 53 tons as 
against 46 tons in the 1929 car); it is due, in part, to 
$3 billion spent for new and better locomotives to move 
more freight faster; it is due to $514 billion spent on 
better tracks and terminals, better shops and signals. 
better facilities of every kind; and it is due to better 
operating methods made possible by these vast invest- 
ments. But it is also due to another factor—the con- 
tinued and increasing teamwork, both among railroads 
and between railroads and shippers, working together 
for more efficient and economical transportation. This 
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organized teamwork has been tested through nearly 
three decades of varying conditions.” 

During the general business sessions, several shippers 
openly questioned railroad policies with respect to car 
department layoffs during the recent steel strike. “If it 
was known that the cars would be needed as soon as the 
strike was over, why weren’t repair gangs kept busy 
with materials on hand?” asked one shipper. Mr. Ayde- 
lott explained that while some roads did have budgetary 
considerations, carshop annual vacations are usually 
scheduled to encompass the July 4 holiday and most 
railroads faced the choice of putting the men back to 
work only until steel on hand was exhausted, or extend- 
ing the vacation long enough to permit the steel supply 
pipeline to become recharged, Either way, he said, the 
net result would have been about the same. Mr. Gass 
supplemented this statement by pointing out that some 
21,000 cars were actually repaired in July and 26,000 
more in August, despite a tight supply of steel for parts. 

Turning to the subject of less-carload freight, Mr. 
Aydelott said highways had affected volume of this 
traffic in an unseen way—by driving many businesses in 
smaller towns completely out of operation. Today, in- 
stead of freight going to such merchants in less-carload 
lots, it is, in many instances, going in carload lots to 
warehouses for ultimate distribution to the consumer by 
truck. Thus, he said, the actual loss of this traffic may 
be less than is apparent. 

As to railroads’ interest in retaining l.c.l. traffic, one 
need only look at the investment in freighthouse modern- 
ization, he continued. He explained that many older 
freighthouses did not lend themselves to mechanization. 
and that entirely new facilities were often required to 
continue and improve the service. 


Wider Jurisdiction for Boards 


In his report as retiring president of the N.A.S.A.B., 
Frank H. Cross, assistant director of traffic of General 
Mills, Inc., suggested that future activities of the na- 
tional board, as well as of the regional boards, should 
be broadened to encompass national policy, legislative 
questions affecting transportation, and matters affecting 
transportation indirectly: 


“With a membership of nearly 25,000, representing both large 
and small industries, we have a far-flung framework for dis- 
seminating information, probably larger than any organization 
in transportation today except the carriers themselves. 

“Possibly this organization should advocate user charges on 
subsidized, or partly subsidized transportation systems, such as 
waterways, highways and airways. Undoubtedly the organization 
should investigate and give consideration to the possibility of 
consolidation of railway facilities where transportation services 
will be improved and economies affected. This organization 
should give serious consideration to the question of consolida- 
tion of economic regulatory functions for all forms of carriers. 
We should be interested, and actively participate in an effort to 
see that the budget for the I.C.C. is adequate for the expenses 
of running their organization. Particularly should we be vitally 
concerned, and oppose both individually and collectively, any 
ind all legislation which would encourage public ownership of 
basic industry, remembering the railroads would be the first to 
‘all under government ownership if the trend continues to go 
hat way. 

“With our vast membership and extensive coverage, we have 

basis for public relations work in acquainting the general 
ublic with transportation matters and legislation affecting 
ransportation. This is an untapped reservoir of strength and 
nergy that should be used either in direct action, or to supple- 
ient the initial efforts of other organizations.” 


He added, however, that the advisory boards are 
‘undamentally “front line troops” fighting the daily 
ar supply problems with no money, dues or paid officers. 
We are the working man’s organization, in there pitch- 
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ing every day to keep things moving, without publicity 
and with no thought of personal reward except the satis- 
faction of performing a vital service. Let’s continue this 
service as our primary duty.” 


Ask Further L.C.L. Study 


Chairmen of the Lc.l. committees of the 13 regional 
boards, meeting with 16 carrier representatives on Oct- 
ober 7, issued a report that was presented by Arthur 
P. Little, general traffic manager of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company and vice-president of the N.A.S.A.B. 
In summary, the report quoted the shippers as feeling 
that l.c.l. would not return to the rails without free 
pick-up and delivery service (or an allowance therefor). 
Nor would it return, even if all service problems were 
fully met, if rates were not brought down to truck level. 
The shippers avowed they would not give up the privilege 
of routing unless it was clearly understood this would 
improve service and channel freight via the best service 
routes. 

The group asked that the A.A.R. be requested to 
designate a new committee to study the advisability of 
adopting a single agency for all lc.l. freight “within 
the operating framework and utilizing the existing pool- 
ing rights of the Railway Express Agency, or adopting 
one or a combination of various other proposals which 
have been before the boards in an endeavor to solve 
the serious l.c.l. problem.” 

The report also stated that |.c.l. solicitors often do not 
know their own service and that many railroads do not 
distribute changes in schedules often or widely enough. 

In his report on the national freight car situation. 
John W. Lind, general traffic manager of the National 
Supply Company and a vice-president of the N.A.S.A.B.. 
said it was the consensus of individual boards that over- 
the-road service has shown a marked improvement. 

But he was critical of the car repair program, saying 
that the car fleet “could be quickly increased if the 
carriers would really get behind the program.” 

Reporting on the association’s National Management 
Committee for Perfect Shipping Month, Chairman R. 
H. Easterling, traffic manager of the Brown Paper Mill 
Company, paid tribute to Railway Age and other peri- 
odicals for their support of the campaign. He said it 
would be “the height of unwisdom” to abandon the 
campaign. But, he pointed out: “If we are honest with 
ourselves, we will admit that our observation at claim 
prevention meetings usually indicates that those present 
are preponderantly men already keenly aware of the 
loss and damage problem and at work on its solution. 
The very people most likely to be helped by the dis- 
cussions at those meetings are those who aren’t there.” 

By resolution, the N.A.S.A.B. asked the railroads to 
reactivate their carbuilding program of 10,000 cars a 
month and asked authorities in Washington, D. C., “to 
provide adequate steel to assure that production, and 
an additional supply for repair of idle cars.” The asso- 
ciation felt that the “high percentage of cars awaiting 
repairs denotes a failure of the carriers to maintain an 
adequate repair program.” 

Another resolution outlined responsibilities of ship- 
pers and of carriers toward conserving the present car 
fleet through higher utility and greater care in hand- 
ling. A third resolution expressed “appreciation of the 
recurring assistance and support of Mr. Gass and his 
associates in the A.A.R., in the mutual problems which 
are the common effort of carriers and shippers alike.” 

Omaha. Neb.. was selected as the site of the next 
annual meeting. to be held October 6, 7, and 8. 1953. 
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Seven Months Purchases 


Total $1,407,586,000 


Purchases of all types of materials by domestic railroads 





during the first seven months of 1952 called for ex- 1952 RAILWAY PURCHASES* 

penditures of $1,407,586,000. During the comparable July Seven Months Seven Months 
period of 1951 the value of materials purchased by rail- (000) Totals Totals 
roads in this country, including orders for equipment, ba ae 


totaled $2,029,472,000. 








In all categories except crossties, purchases during — re ae aed —— 
aT ~ . errr , / 
this year’s first seven months have fallen behind 1951, oe 9549 64,688 50,089 
as shown in an accompanying table. Commitments for Other Moterial ...... 83,120 684,061 837,414 

purchases of railroad cars and locomotives from last PARA y 
January l through July amounted to $310,599,000, a Tot. from Manufacturers $113,943 $1,101,366 $1,656,751 
. : 4 Re errr 33,365 306,220 372,721 
decline of $398,564,000 below equipment commitments aon 
Grand Total ........ $147,308 $1,407,586 $2,029,472 


in the same period of 1951. 
July 1952 equipment commitments alone called for ‘Sabine to eonlion. 

expenditure of $20,775,000 for 1,536 freight-train cars, **Amount placed on order. 

six passenger cars and 72 diesel units. 











JULY* PURCHASES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS (EXCL. EQUIP. & FUEL) 


July ‘52 Compared to July ‘52 Compared to Seven Months Totals ‘52 
Other Julys (000) Other Months ‘52 (000) And Other Years (C00) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. “c Change Year Amt. % Change 
1946 $ 82,185 + 13 Jan. $118,665 — 2) 1946 $540,509 + 46 
1947 105,869 — 12 Feb. 112,532 — |7 1947 711,263 + 1] 
1948 110,457 — 16 Mar. 122,487 — 24 1948 760,456 + 4 
1949 91,906 + | Apr. 121589 —2 1949 730,767 + 8 
1950 91782 + 2 May 116482 — 20 1950 605.278 +31 
195] 135,064 — 3] June 105,844 — 12 195] 947,588 — 17 
1952 93,168 July 93,168 1952 790,767 


“JULY PURCHASES OF RAIL 


July ‘52 Compared to July ‘52 Compared to Seven Months Totals ‘52 

Other Julys (000) Other Months ‘52 (C00) And Other Years (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
| 94€ $5,670 — 9] Jan. 08,23 — 94 1946 $29,866 + 4] 
1947 8.024 — 94 Feb 7219 —93 1947 49683 —15 
1948 7,143 — 93 Mar. 8,049 — 94 1948 52,186 — 1S 
1949 11,021 — 9 Apr. 7,310 —93 1949 68,259 — 38 
1950 9884. — 95 May 6879 — 93 1950 58,506 — 28 
95] 8,83] - 94 June 3,772 — 87 195] 60,085 — 30 

52 499 July 199 1952 42,018 


JULY* PURCHASES OF CROSSTIES 


July ‘52 Compared to July ‘52 Compared to Seven Months Totals ‘52 
Other Julys (000) Other Months ‘52 (000) And Other Years (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
1946 57,851 + 22 Jan, $8,479 + 13 1946 $50,428 + 28 
1947 8535 + 12 Feb. 7995 +19 1947 57,092 + 13 
1948 7,621 + 25 Mar, 10365 — 8 1948 42,869 + 51 
1949 | 239 + 32 Apr. 9,585 —- 1949 53,013 + 2? 
1950 + 233 +126 May 9,829 — 3 195C 31,89] +103 
195] 3,436 + 13 June 8,886 + 7 195] 50,089 + 29 
1952 9549 July 9,549 1952 64,688 


*Subject to revision. 
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July ‘52 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) 


Year Amt. % Change 
1946 $68,664 + 2) 
947 89310 — 7 
1948 95,693 — 13 
1949 73,646 + 13 
1950 71,665 + 7 
195] 117,797 — 29 
1952 83,120 


*Subject to revision. 


July ‘52 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) 


Year Amt. % Change 
1946 $50,270 — 34 
1947 49,404 — 32 
1948 68,01 | — 5] 
1949 37,104 — 10 
1950 42,97) — 22 
1951 43,981 — 24 
1952 33,365 


July ‘52 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) 


Year Amt. % Change 
1946 $132,455 — 4 
1947 155,273 — 19 
1948 178,468 — 29 
1949 129.010 — 2 
1950 134,753 — 6 
195] 179,045 —29 
1952 126,533 


JULY* PURCHASES OF OTHER MATERIAL 


JULY* 


JULY* INVENTORIES OF RAIL 


July ‘52 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) 


Year Amt. % Change 


July 1, 1946 $22,716 + 77 
1947 26,536 + 51 
1948 30837 +4 30 
1949 36,486 + 10 
1950 37542 + 7 
1951 37,821 + 6 
1952 40,132 


July ‘52 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 (000) 


Month 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


July 


July ‘52 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 (000) 


Seven Months Totals ‘52 
And Other Years (000) 


Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
Jan. $101,956 — 18 1946 $460,215 + 49 
Feb. 97,258 — 15 1947 604,488 + 13 
Mar. 104,073 — 20 1948 665,401 + 3 
Apr. 104,694 — 2] 1949 609,495 + 12 
May 9.774 —17 1950 514881 + 33 
June 93,186 — |] 195] 837,414 — }8 
July 83,120 1952 684,061 : 


JULY* PURCHASES OF FUEL 


July ‘52 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 (000) 


Seven Months Totals ‘52 
And Other Years (000) 


Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
Jan. $52,837 — 37 1946 $305,349 —— 
Feb. 48,917 — 32 1947 379,260 — 19 
Mar 50,770 — 34 1948 186,149 37 
Apr. 13,364 — 23 1949 366,529 - 16 
ay 33,175 — 13 195 331,865 — 8 
June 38,792 — |4 195] 372,721 18 
luly 33,365 1952 306,220 


TOTAL PURCHASES (EXCL. EQUIP.) 


July ‘52 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 (000) 


Seven Months Totals ‘52 
And Other Years (000) 


Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
Jan $171,502 — 26 1946 $ 845,858 + 30 
Feb 161,449 — 22 1947 1,090,523 + | 
Mar 13257 — 2] 1948 1,246,605 — |2 
Apr. 164,953 — 23 1949 1,097,296 —-- 
May 154,657 — 18 1950 937,143 + 17 
June 144,636 — 3 195] 1,326,309 — |7 
July 126,533 1952 1,096,987 


JULY* IN 


July ‘52 Compared 
Other Julys (000 


to 


WVENTORIES OF CROSSTIES 


July ‘52 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 (000) 


Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
$41,981 — 4 July 1, 1946 $76,000 + 46 Jan. 1 $104,090 + 7 
46,153 — 13 1947 88,686 + 25 Feb 104,057 + 7 
18,289 —i|7 1948 82,143 + 35 Mar 108,124 + 3 
48,027 — 16 1949 96,167 + 16 Apr. 115,100 — 3 
45,234 — 1 1950 90,779 4+. 23 May 113,417 =+ 2 
43,456 — 8 1951 90,524 + 23 June 111,967 l 
10,132 1952 111,228 July 111,228 
JULY*} INVENTORIES OF SCRAP 


JULY* INVENTORIES OF OTHER MATERIAL 


July ‘52 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) 


July ‘52 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 (000) 


July ‘52 Compared 
Other Julys (000) 


to 





July ‘52 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 (000) 








Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
July 1, 1946 $456,505 + 48 Jan. 1 $683,203 — | July 1, 1946 $11,036 + 68 Jan. | $22,374 —|7 
1947 553,228 + 22 Feb. 695) 55) — 3 1947 9739 +10] Feb. 20,099 — 8 
1948 610,025 + 11 Mar. 695,614 — 3 1948 14210 + 30 Mar. 19,332 — 4 
1949 623,28] + 8 Apr. 693,504 — 3 1949 16,535 + 12 Apr. 19,348 — 4 
1950 520,334 + 30 May 694,178 — 3 1950 =: 13,045 + 42 May 18652 — 1 
1951 669,550 + 1 June 688,278 — 2 1951 =: 18,221 + 2 June 18,329 1 
1952 675,832 July 675,832 1952. 18,531 July 18,531 
JULY* INVENTORIES OF FUEL JULY* TOTAL INVENTORIESt 
July ‘52 Compared to July ‘52 Compared to July ‘52 Compared to July ‘52 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) Other Months ‘52 (000) Other Julys (000) Other Months ‘52 (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
July 1, 1946 $44,691 + 32 Jan. 1 $57,842 + 2 July 1, 1946 $610,248 | + 48 Jan. 1 $909,490 — | 
1947 56,565 + 5 Feb. 57,957 + 2 1947 734,254 | + 23 Feb. 923,82] — 2 
1948 83,946 -— 30 Mar. 59540 — 1 1948 821,161 | + 10 Mar. 930899 — 3 
1949 81567 —28 Apr. 60435 — 2 1949 854,036 | + 6 Apr. 936,414 i 
1990 49112 +20 May 63,492 — 7 1950 710812 | + 27 May 934,973 3 
1951 63,944 — 8 June 58,531 +. J 1951 880060 | + 3 June 920,561 2 
1952 59,130 July 59.130 1952 904,853 luly 904,853 
*Subject to revision. 
tAll total inventory figures taken from I.C.C. statement M-125 for the month indicated. 
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(Continued from page 18) 

and general counsel. replacing W. F. 
Peter, who has retired. Mr. Peter will 
continue as special counsel and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 


John M. Spann, assistant to freight 
trafic manager of the Cuicaco, Rock 
IsLanp & Paciric, has been appointed 
assistant to president at Fort Worth, 
Tex.. a new position to be created 
effective November 1. 


J. B. Edens has been elected presi- 
dent of the APACHE at McNary, Ariz., 
and J. E. Clifford II, has been elected 


first vice-president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Cadwallader J. Collins has been 
appointed assistant general solicitor of 
the NorrotK SouTHERN at Norfolk. 
Va., succeeding Albert S. Holtz, de- 
ceased. 


R. W. Rehfeld, treasurer of the 
APACHE, has been elected also assistant 
secretary at McNary, Ariz. 


OPERATING 


As reported in Railway Age October 
6, page 137, Curtis D. Buford has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
St. Lawrence, Ottawa and Adirondack 
divisions of the New York CENTRAL 
at Watertown, N. Y. Mr. Buford. who 
is 32 years old, was graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and joined the NYC in 1946 as a 
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Curtis D. Buford 


traveling car agent at New York. He 
was appointed assistant trainmaster at 
Cleveland in 1947 and. after serving as 
assistant to vice-president at New York, 
became trainmaster there in 1948 and 
at Buffalo in 1950. Mr. Buford was 
named assistant superintendent of 
freight transportation at Indianapolis 


in 195) and early this year became 
assistant superintendent at Erie, Pa. 


Charles B. Schlegel, terminal train- 
master of the CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY, 


has been appointed assistant superin- 
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tendent of the Central division, with 
headquarters as before at Jersey City, 
N.J., succeeding Joseph J. Galuppo, 
who has been named assistant super- 
intendent of the CENTRAL OF PENNSYL- 
vanta, a CNJ subsidiary, at Allentown, 
Pa. Mr. Galuppo succeeds Thomas P. 
Phillips, who has been appointed train- 
master of the New York & LONG 
Brancu and the Southern division of 
the CNJ at Long Branch, N.J. Mr. 
Phillips replaces Alex E. Bjorkner, 
who has been named assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation of the CNJ at 
Jersey City. William J. Flatley, pier 
manager of the CNJ, has been ap- 
pointed terminal trainmaster, with 
headquarters as before at Jersey City. 
succeeding Mr. Schlegel. 


Carl Purkins has been elected train- 
master of the APACHE at McNary, Ariz. 


TRAFFIC 


R. R. Luddecke, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the For 
Worth & Denver at Houston, Tex.. 
succeeding John P. Heavers, who has 
resigned. 


Jj. T. Jones, commercial agent of the 
\rLantic Coast Live at New Orleans. 
has been appointed general agent at 
St. Louis. 


A, J. Bouchonville, general fréight 
agent of the ELremn, Jotier & EASTERN, 
has been appointed assistant traffic 
manager. with headquarters as before 
at Chicago. F. W. Bittner, assistant 
general freight agent. has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent. G. E. 
Gnadt and H. R. O’Brien have been 
appointed assistant general freight 
agents. 4 


Robert Marvin Nelson has been 
appointed industrial consultant for the 
CENTRAL OF GrorcIA and the SAvan- 
NAH & ATLANTA, to assist in the Eastern 
territory. Mr. Nelson was chairman of 
the board of the S&A until its purchase 
by the CofG in 1951. 


Arthur W. Lewis, commercial agent 
of the SOUTHERN, has been appointed 
district freight and passenger agent. 
with headquarters as before at Pitts- 
burgh, sueceeding Hugh E. Hamilton, 
who has retired after more than 36 
vears of service with the Southern Sys- 
tem. 


James B. Gregory, engineer of the 
Virginia division of the SEABOARD AIR 
Line at Raleigh, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed general industrial agent at Nor- 
folk, Va. 


MECHANICAL 


Carl J. Oldenbuttel, assistant to 
president of the ATLANTIC Coast LINE. 
has been appointed assistant general 
superintendent motive power and equip- 
ment, with headquarters as before at 
Wilmington, N.C. Wythe D. Quarles, 


Jr., master mechanic at Waycross, Ga., 











has been appointed superintendent mo- 
tive power of the Northern division at 
Rocky Mount, N.C. Ernest D. Bar- 
nett, acting master mechanic at Way- 
cross, has been named master mechanic 
there, replacing Mr. Quarles. Harry J. 
Stein, chief mechanical engineer, has 
been appointed assistant to general su- 
perintendent motive power and equip- 
ment, with headquarters as before at 





Carl J. Oldenbuttel 


Wilmington. Mr. Oldenbuttel, a native 
of Wilmington, began his railroad 
career as a messenger hoy with the 
ACL on April 12, 1912, subsequently 
serving as clerk in the office of the 
auditor of disbursements. He then held 
the following positions in the office of 
the general superintendent motive 
power and equipment: clerk, assistant 
chief clerk, chief clerk, mechanical ac- 
countant and assistant to chief of mo- 
tive power and equipment. Mr. Olden- 
buttel was appointed assistant to presi- 
dent on October 1, 1950. 

Mr. Quarles was born at Richmond, 
Va., and attended the University of 
North Carolina. He entered the service 
of the ACL as a fireman at Rocky 
Mount on November 15. 1937, and sub- 
sequently served as engineer, fireman 
instructor, assistant road foreman of 
engines, road foreman of engines and 
trainmaster. He was named _ superin- 
tendent of terminals at Richmond in 
February 1950 and on January 1, 1951. 
he was promoted to master mechanic 
at Waycross. 


C. R. Smith, master mechanic of the 
Memphis division of the Mussourt 
Pacirtc, and also master mechanic of 
the UNION RAILWAY OF MEmpuHis, has 
retired after 4] years of service. He has 
been succeeded by C. H. MecAmis, 
master mechanic at Monroe, La., who. 
in turn, has been succeeded by E. M. 
Vandiver, master mechanic at Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Vandiver has been suc- 


ceeded by A. J. Daniel. 


E. L. Hyatt, master mechanic of the 
Boston & ALBANY, at Boston, has been 
appointed master mechanic of the New 
YorK CENTRAL, Lines Buffalo and East 
at Harmon, N.Y., succeeding F. E. 
Edwards, who has been appointed as- 
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istant master mechanic at Harmon. Mr. 

«dwards succeeds D. D. Ferris, who 
.as been named terminal foreman at 
‘farmon, replacing V. Gagliardi. J. J. 
Wright, assistant master mechanic at 
Collinwood, Ohio, has been appointed 
master mechanic of the B&A at Boston, 
replacing Mr. Hyatt. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


J. E. Batie has been elected pur- 
chasing agent of the APACHE at Mc- 


Nary, Ariz. 


Kk. A. MeDonnold has been ap- 
pointed assistant purchasing agent of 
the KaNnsAs City SOUTHERN, at Kansas 
City, Mo. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


As reported in Railway Age October 
6, page 141, J. C. Williams has been 
named engineer of buildings of the Sra- 
BoARD AriR LINE at Norfolk, Va. Mr. 
Williams was graduated from North 
Carolina State College (C.E.) and en- 
tered the service of the Seaboard at 
Norfolk in 1916 as a draftsman. He 





J. €. Williams 


was promoted to chief draftsman in 
1920, engineer of buildings in 1926 and 
engineer of structures in 1943. In the 
following year Mr. Williams was named 
office engineer in the consolidated en- 
gineering department of the Seaboard 
and in 1948 became assistant engineer 
of buildings. 


J. H. Estes has been appointed as- 


sistant to the chief engineer of the 
KANSAS City SOUTHERN at Kansas City, 


Mo. 
SPECIAL 


Bernard A. Allen, manager of 
British Columbia district and coastal 
steamship services of the CANADIAN 
NATIONAL at Vancouver, B.C., has re- 


tired. He has been succeeded by J. J. 


Behan, former general superintendent 
of transportation at Winnipeg. 

Mr. Allen’s early career embraced 
car ferry terminal, shipbuilding, and 
ship repairs throughout the Canadian 
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Diesel Locomotives 


Specially designed system is self-contained, 
completely independent. Compact—only 


24%" x 24%" x 70’. One-man operation from 
either side of locomotive. Makes 1,750 gallons 
of fire-smothering foam. 











Diesel Repair Shops 


A Pyrene* Proportioning Tank in an out-of- 
the-way location can supply as much as 1,000 
gallons of foam a minute to one or more Pyrene 
Foam Playpipes at convenient locations. 


Oil Storage Tanks 


Tanks of any size can be protected with any 
one of several Pyrene Systems, manual or 
automatic. They deliver hundreds or thou- 
sands of gallons of foam per minute. 


General Protection 
Rolling stock and buildings can be safeguarded 


by a wide range of types and sizes of Pyrene Fire 
Extinguishers and wheeled units. Where vibra- 
tion is excessive, the Pyrene Heavy Vehicle 
Vaporizing Liquid Extinguisher will give twice 
the service life of ordinary vaporizing liquid 
extinguishers. *T M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 





Write for Pyrene’s Railroad 
Fire Protection Folder 


Read in detail about the various methods 
Pyrene has devised to help you protect your 
capital investment. 











678 Belmont Avenue + Newark 8, N. J. 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 








PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Maritimes provinces. After successive], 
holding the positions of assistant en- 
gineer on the Grand Trunk arbitration, 
and with the St. John Drydock & Ship- 
building Co., he joined the CNR as 


Tutfty 


OFF KNOTS |, 

















assistant engineer in the bureau of 


economics in 1924. He was later ap- 
pointed assistant economist in the bu- 


reau and subsequently in the depart- 
| 


| Bernard A. Allen 


ment of research and development. He 
helped supervise ship construction dur- 


That’s One Reason Users Report: 
ing World War II, first as assistant to 


“Tuffy SLINGS 
® 
the general manager, and then as man- 


° | 
Last m3 te a Times Longer” | ager, at the Prince Rupert (B.C.) dry- 


dock and shipyard. He became assistant 
general superintendent of the British 


Only Tuffy has the new, braided fabric 
construction that (1) fights off knots and 
kinks, yet (2) can take much more 
stresses of distortion than ordinary wire 
rope. It means big savings in time, costs 


and delays on the job. 


To make Tuffy Slings, scores of wires 
are stranded into 9 parts, then machine- 
woven into an interlaced wire fabric 
that has greater flexibility, extra safety 
and strength. Send for a free3-ft. sample 
of Tuffy Sling fabric and test it yourself. 





Columbia district in 1946, then general 

superintendent, and manager, succes- 

sively, within the following year. 
Mr. Behan entered railway service in 


Proof-Tested For Safety. Each of the 12 
types of Tuffy Slings is proof-tested to twice 
its safe working load. You’ll find the work- 
ing load figure on the metal eye splice sleeve. 
It’s your assurance of a safe, longer-lasting 
sling. 


Get The ONLY Sling 


Handbook of its Kind F RE 


See how ee can cut sling costs up to 40% 
or more through proper care and handling of 


ever published ! 





slings. Most-talked-about book on slings \ >. = ca | : tf 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 


Specialists in Wire Rope 
2256 Manchester Ave Kansas City 3, Mo. 


J. J. Behan 


1911 as a clerk in the accounting office 
of the old Canadian Northern. Follow- 
ing overseas service in World War I. 
he returned to Toronto and entered the 
office of general superintendent. In 1923 
he was transferred to Montreal, becom- 
ing district superintendent of car serv- 
ice there in 1927. He was transferred to 
the Western region in 1939 as superin- 
tendent of car service and eight years 
later was appointed assistant general 
superintendent of transportation. He be- 
came general superintendent of trans- 
portation at Winnipeg in 1949. 


(| Send FREE Tuffy Sling Handbook and Rigger’s Manual. 


[_] Have My Union Wire Rope Fieldman deliver me o 
FREE 3-Ft. sample Tuffy Sling. 


FIRM NAME 








ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 
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(Continued from page 16) 


and further consideration given to un- 
limited approval. 

For the benefit of car owners con- 
templating installation of these lubri- 
cators and information of railroad 
forces responsible for servicing the cars, 
the letters included general application 
and maintenance instructions supplied 
by the respective manufacturers, who 
may be approached directly for further 
details as required. 

One of the A.A.R. letters listed the 
numbers of individual cars equipped 
with journal lubricators supplied by the 
Hennessey Lubricator Company. These 
included 10 Baltimore & Ohio express 
cars; 35 B&O hopper cars; 10 Pennsy]- 
vania express cars; eight Southern box 
cars; two Union Pacific box cars; three 
Erie box cars; and two Wilson refriger- 
ator cars. 

Jeffers journal lubricators, furnished 
by the Ful!o Corporation, were said to 
be applied to only a limited number of 
cars to date, but the second letter called 
attention to arrangements now being 
made to install more of them in inter- 
change freight service and said a com- 
plete list of railroads and car numbers 
involved will be furnished as soon as 
made available by the manufacturer. 


Replacing Old Style 
Ball-Check Covers 


A circular letter, released by. the 
Mechanical Division of the Association 
of American Railroads on September 4, 
calls attention to Interchange Rule 60, 
Section 1, Note 6, which requires re- 
placement of the old style ball-check 
cover with a new style cover (Pe. No. 
95051 or CV-101) on the emergency 
portion of AB brakes at the time of per- 
iodic attention. The important objective 
of this change is to minimize air leak- 
age in brake systems in the interest 
of more effective and safer train 
braking; since the first of this year, the 
full cost of applying the new style cover 
has been included in the charge for 
periodic brake attention, as specified in 
Rule 111, Items 15 and 15-A. 

According to the A.A.R. letter, a 
check by one of the larger railroads, 
subsequently confirmed by _investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Brakes and 
Brake Equipment, as well as the Me- 
chanical Inspection Department, re- 
vealed that a considerable number of 
cars on which air brakes received per- 
iodic attention since January 1, 1951, 
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still had old style ball-check covers on 
the emergency portions. The study un- 
covered 391 of these AB valves with old 
covers in railroad service stock and 467 
in private-car stock; also 13 valves with 
old covers applied to railroad cars and 
17 to private cars. The period covered 


in the study was from January 1, 1951, 
to June 30, 1952. The circular letter 


urges that individual railroads take 
prompt steps to correct this condition. 
“Columbia Basin Project 

Portends High Carloadings” 


Present and future power irrigation 
projects in the Columbia River Basin. 


“will bring a tremendous upsurge in 
carloadings, both inbound and _ out- 
bound, as they become a reality,” H. T. 
Nelson, regional director of the U. S. 
Department of Interior’s Bureau of 
Reclamation, Boise, Idaho, told mem- 
bers of the Pacific Northwest Advisory 
Board recently. 

Speaking to some 350 members and 
guests at the board’s 84th regular meet- 
ing at Spokane, Wash., Mr. Nelson said 
the four million acres currently under 
irrigation represent only one-seventh the 
potential of the basin area. Power and 
irrigation projects, he added, are on a 
self-liquidating basis and of the $800 


million currently invested, “all but two 
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es, you’re seeing DOUBLE 








In fact, when you watch Differential Air Dump Cars in action you're 


seeing double in several respects — 


DOUBLE ACTION — they dump cars both ways, to left or to 
right. The 50° dumping angle assures a clean dump, and the 
massive air cylinders (two on each side) assure speedy, reli- 
able dumping power. The double trunnion, double fulcrum 
design are key features in Differential’s amazing performance. 
DOUBLE UTILITY — Good for hauling in ore and good for 
hauling out waste materials. Car is built to withstand abuse 
and heavy service. If you haul as many as 400 to 500 carloads 
yearly, the savings with Differential equipment will pay for 


the cars. 










Differential Products 
Include: Air Dump Cars, 
Locomotives, Mine Cars, 
Mine Supply Cars, Rock 
Larries, Mantrip Cars, 
Dumping Devices and 
Complete Haulage 
Systems 


STEEL CAR 
COMPANY 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
PIONEERS IN HAULAGE EQUIPMENT 


SINCE 1915 — 
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to be returned to the 
every 500,000 acres 
brought under irrigation, 16,000 car- 
loads of inbound freight. and 6,000 
carloads outbound, could be anticipated 
each year, he said. 

The board’s freight loss and damage 
committee reported on training films 
and pamphlets used in employee edu- 
cational programs by both shippers and 
carriers. The committee, pointing out 
that such procedures are common on 
most roads, said more progress is made 
each time a shipper becomes sufficiently 
interested to admit careless handling 
and seeks to correct the situation 


Wabash Begins Work 
On a Motion Picture 


Production has begun on a motion 
picture tentatively titled “Once Upon 
the Wabash,” which will portray the 
history and development of that rail- 
road since its start 114 years ago, but 
which will concentrate on the road as 
it is today. 

Louis is the locale for many of 
the scenes, but other points served also 
will be included. A number of se- 
quences will take place aboard the 
dome streamliner “Bluebird.” 

The film will be in color and _ will 
have a professional cast. When com- 
pleted early in 1953, it will be made 
available to traffic clubs, railway groups. 


per cent is due 
treasury. For 


Announcing an Important New Fire 


Resistant Product for Railway Application 


POSITIVE FIRE PROTECTION 


for Upright Surfaces 


Now . from the company that developed 
the famous Libbey-Zone fire resistant process 
comes a completely new product—FIREPLATE. 
This new product is scientifically correct and 
thoroughly field tested and proved. FIREPLATE 
serves a dual purpose: (1) provides excep- 
tional protection against drying, rotting and 
deterioration and (2) assures almost perfect 
protection against fire damage. 


Even when subjected to extremes of heat, 
FIREPLATE remains stable . . . will not liqui- 
fy or run. Equally important, FIREPLATE is 
not subject to deterioration . . . the original 
application is all that is ever needed. 


The photos below, reproduced, taken on 
March 28, 1952, during a typical FIREPLATE 





Start of Test 
The pole at the 


left is treated 
with FIRE- 
PLATE: the 
other pole is 
treated with a 
conventional 
protective coat- 
ing. 





service clubs, schools and similar or- 
ganizations. Condor Films, Inc., of St. 
Louis are producing the picture under 


the direction of Tom M. Haves, pas- 
senger traffic manager, and Leo A. 
trown, general advertising agent. 


Cast Iron with 
Properties of Steel 


After several years of laboratory de- 
velopment and a commercial use which 
had its beginning prior to 1949, the 
International Nickel Company _ re- 
ported progress in use of ductile iron 
at its laboratory at Bayonne, N.J., to a 
group of business paper and news- 
paper editors on September 25. 

Ductile—or spheroidal—iron is a 
cast-iron that bends. In ordinary gray 
iron the graphitic carbon is distributed 
in flakes which form a multitude of dis- 
continuities in the metallic matrix. It 
is a relatively weak and brittle ma- 
terial. By a process on which patents 
have been granted to the International 
Nickel Company, magnesium is intro- 
duced into the iron to change the form 
in which the graphite is distributed 
from the laminae of gray cast iron to 
spheroids. This greatly increases the 
proportion of the metallic matrix struc- 
ture. The material thereby acquires 
some of the properties of steel while 
retaining the machinability of cast iron. 
It is ductile and its properties can be 
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HAEPLATE 


Patent Pending 







field test, show conclusively the ability of 
this remarkable new product development to 
resist fire damage. You are invited to get 
the complete facts about FIREPLATE. Let us 
arrange a demonstration . .. or send you 
sufficient FIREPLATE to conduct your own tests 
if you prefer. Write without obligation. 


Test Concluded 
Both poles 
shown 16 min- 
utes after the 
start of the 
test. The FIRE- 
PLATE treat- 
ment has pre- 
vented trace- 
able damage. 
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CONSERVE 
ROLLING STOCK, 
YARD and Right-of-Way 
EQUIPMENT with 
MORTEX No. 4 1‘ 
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e Protects against rain and 
moisture 
Protects against salt brine 


e Protects against acid and 
alkali fumes 

@ QOdorless 

e Non-toxic 

e Vermin-proof 


One application of this tested coating is 
far superior to paints and cut-back as- 
phalt products. It’s the most practical 
low-cost rust preventive for roofs, inte- 
riors and underframes of steel freight 
and refrigerator cars, covered hopper 
cars used for soda ash, lime and similar 
products, ice bunkers and equipment 
exposed to acid fumes and gases. 


It’s tops for steel bridges, cooling sys- 
tem ducts and sump, outside storage 


tanks, tool houses and bins. 


Will not run, sag, blister or craze at 


temperatures up to 250° F. 


EASY TO APPLY 


Mortex No. 4 can be 
put on with brush, 
trowel or spray. It 
adheres to any clean, 
and 


dull 


dry surface 
forms a_ rich, 


black finish. 





TRY IT YOURSELF 


Most railroads get Mortex No. 4 in 55- 
gallon drums, but you can order either 
a l-gallon or a 5-gallon can and put it 
through your own comparative tests. 


Write for literature 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 


FIREPLATE (Pat. Pending) IS OUR EXCLUSIVE 
DEVELOPMENT MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE ZONE COMPANY 
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Technical Coatings since 1895 
563 Burch St., Kankakee, III. 


Division of the Southwestern Petroleum Company 
Box 789 Ft. Worth 1, Tex. 
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altered by introducing alloying ele- 
ments into the metal and by heat treat- 
ment. It can be welded, is wear resis- 
tant and withstands shocks. 

While used commercially in small 
quantities prior to 1949, the commer- 
cial tonnage produced in that year was 
approximately 3,500 melt tons, which 
increased approximately to 20,000 tons 
in 1950 and is expected to reach 80,- 
000 to 100,000 tons in 1952. Some 200 
companies throughout the world are 
operating between 500 and 600 foun- 
dries which are licensed to produce 
ductile iron under International Nicke] 
Company patents. 

Ultimate tensile strength of ductile 
iron ranges from 70,000 lb. to over 110,- 
000 Ib. per sq. in. as cast, with a range 
of Brinell hardness from about 150 at 
the lower tensile to approximately 260 
at the upper, and elongations above 20 
per cent at the lower tensile to less 
than 4 per cent at the higher. The 
chemical composition range is as 
follows: 


Per cent 
WTO CORON! Sic cscresecienes 3.45—3.80 
UN esos nie Win alae Sas 2.2 —3. 
PRONUNGES. as eeewcacaces 0.20—0.35 
PROSPROFOUS 2... coc kcecss 0.06—0.08 
bee, a eee 0.60—0.90 
a | rr rae 0.06—0.08 


Ductile iron is an intermediate ma- 
terial covering a range of uses between 
those of cast iron and steel and over- 
lapping well into the fields of both 
materials. The fluidity of the molten 
material permits its use in production 
of castings, the sections of which are 
too thin to permit use of steel. Its 
superior physical properties permit 
castings to be used in place of many 
parts which are customarily steel forg- 
ings. It is now being used in produc- 
tion of diesel engine crankshafts in 
which weight is saved by coring. Its 
use is anticipated in manufacture of 
car wheels in which heat treatment 
rather than chill molds will be de- 
pended upon for production of wear 
resistance of tread and flange. Its wear 
resistance adapts it to use in many 
types of forming dies. 


W. E. Hayghe Will 
Retire October 31 


William E. Hayghe, director of the 
Traffic Management Division, Federal 
Supply Service, General Services Ad- 
ministration, will retire from that posi- 
tion on October 31. He will have com- 
pleted 33 years of service in govern- 
ment traffic work. 


SP Yardmasters Shift 
Bargaining Representative 


The Railroad Yardmasters of North 
America has supplanted the Railroad 
Yardmasters of America as collective- 
bargaining representative of yardmas- 
ters on the Southern Pacific’s Pacific 
Lines, according to results of a recent 
election which has been certified by the 
National Mediation Board. The vote 
was 187 to 100. 
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BLAW-KNOX cecssines 


stand up under the heavy beating from present-day traffic... 
sections are constructed from electroforged steel grating. 
They outlast old style crossings many times over. 


Ties stay dry with Blaw-Knox Steel Crossings because the open 
grating allows perfect drainage and ventilation. ‘‘Pumping” is 
virtually eliminated. The one-piece sections are light and easy 
to install... track maintenance is greatly simplified. 


Serve the public’s interest as well as your own with Blaw-Knox 
Crossings—the long-lasting crossings that eliminate bumps, jars 
and jolts. We will be glad to send you complete information. 


Distributors for Blaw-Knox Gratings for Railroad Crossings 


East of the Mississippi: Russell Steel Products Co. 
332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


West of the Mississippi: Brodhead Steel Products Co. 
17th and Wisconsin Sts., San Francisco 10, Cal. 





Railway Equipment 
and Grating Department 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Blaw-Knox Division 
2044 Farmers Bank Blidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BLAW-KNOX RUNNING BOARDS AND 
STEPS—are constructed from electro- 
forged steel grating—as are Blaw-Knox 
platforms, diesel ramps, battery boxes, 
battery shelves and fan funnel grills. 
Write for Bulletin 2395. 


_ | | ELECTROFORGED® STEEL 
Pe CROSSINGS, RUNNING 
BOARDS, STEPS 
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RAILWAY AGE 


October 20, 1952 





















Can Your Pressure Regulators 
Watch This Sérvice Record 7 


Oi @ S720m Kertle VALVE SERVICE RATINGS 


SERVICE LIFE: 


for (stance /b6 Yttnd Whe fv dae 


MAINTENANCE COST: 


Tone -,armaple aorcteing, ply 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


a 


OPERATING RESULTS: 


a Cont ia mips 


On steam supply line to cooking kettle, Schoenling PRICE: 


Brewing Company, Cincinnati. ae 
RAB AVAILABILITY: a 
Specifications for this installation called for a regu- Sth. Mo = Crane kirk. ee 


lator to reduce main line steam supply at 100 psi 
to 30 psi, and automatically maintain the reduced 


pressure to cooker, 24 hours daily, without signifi- ; 
cant fluctuation. THE’ VALVE 


A Crane Pressure Regulator with factory pre-set 
range was selected and properly installed with ade- 
quate, automatic drainage of the steam lines. 

For 16 years, throughout its lifetime, the Crane 
Pressure Regulator did its job to the brewery’s com- 
plete satisfaction. Never was it out of service; never 













































Crane No. 960 Brass Pressure Regulators are made for 
reducing steam or air pressure up to 250 pounds, to 
within 80% of inlet pressure. They are factory pre-set 
to operate within any of 4 ranges from 1 to 200 pounds, 
with easily selected outlet pressure within set range. 
Precision made, they are fully automatic, highly depend- 





did it require more than the simple prescribed peri- able, even under reasonable fluctuation of inlet pressure. 
odic inspection. (Note: current model has renewable All wearing parts renewable. See your Crane Catalog 
wearing parts; will virtually never wear out.) or Crane Representative J 3 for complete data. 








The Complete Crane Line Meets All Valve Needs. That’s Why 
More Crane Valves Are Used Than Any Other Make! 


CRANE VALVES 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


VALVES « FITTINGS « PIPE © PLUMBING « HEATING 





October 20, 1952 RAILWAY ACE 








